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Jesus  Sanchez 


METPRO 

gave  him 
aie  business 


The  year  was  1984  and  Jesus  Sanchez  had 
just  finished  college.  His  chosen  field 
was  business  journalism,  but  he  knew  he 
needed  more  experience.  Then  he  heard 
about  a  new  Times  Mirror  program 
called  METPRO. 

At  METPRO,  veteran  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporters  and  editors  put  Sanchez  to  work 
on  real  stories.  The  training  was  tough 
but  invaluable.  After  a  stint  at  a  major 
Texas  daily,  he  returned  to  The  Times 
and  is  now  a  business  reporter. 

METPRO  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  increasing  the  number  of  minorities  in 
journalism.  Since  1984, 76  journalists 
have  completed  the  METPRO  training 
program  and  have  gone  on  to  careers  as 
reporters,  photographers  and  editors. 

Times  Mirror  is  proud  of  what  METPRO 
has  accomplished,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Our  newspapers  will  continue 
to  work  diligently  toward  diversity  in  all 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  business. 


Times  Mirror 


Times  Mirror  Newspapers:  Los  Angeles  Times  (Los  Angeles.  CA)  •  Newsday  (Long  IslaniJ.  NY)  •  New  York  Newsday  (New  York,  NY)  •  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Baltimore.  MD) 
The  Hartford  Courani  (Hartford,  CT)  •  The  Morning  Call  (Allentown.  PA)  •  The  Advocate  (Stamford.  CT)  •  Greenwich  Time  (Greenwich.  CT) 
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Through  high  standards  in  every  aspect  of 
newspaper  publishing,  from  quality 
editorial  content  and  nationally  recognized 
photography  to  state  of  the  art  color 
reproduction,  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers  prove  that  it's  teamwork  that 
generates  an  exceptional  daily  newspaper. 
In  fact,  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers 
demonstrates  that  every  day  by  producing 
three  of  the  most  respected  papers  in 
Southern  California;  The  Daily  Breeze, 
The  Outlook  and  The  News-Pilot.  All 
three  of  these  newspapers  are  at  the  top 
of  their  field  because  of  teamwork, 
the  key  to  acheiving  excellence. 
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Copl^lj  ANGELES 

Daily  Bre^se  News-Pilot  Tlie  Outlook 

Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker,  Inc. 


These  are  challenging  times  for  newspapers — ^and  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cates.  More  than  ever,  papers  need  new  ways  to  attraa  readers  and 
to  attraa  revenue.  At  Tribune  Media  Services,  we  do  both. 

Our  commitment  to  offering 
top  creative  talent  remains  of 
utmost  importance.  This  year, 
you’ll  see  from  TMS  an  array  of 
new  columns  and  comics  that 
reflect  what  readers  want  today. 
We’re  also  at  work  on  keeping 
our  data  services — like  stock 
tables  and  TV  listings — the  best  and  most  flexible  in  the  business, 
with  unsurpassed  accuracy  and  customization. 

But  we  don’t  just  sell  to  newspapers,  we  seller  newspapers.  Our  TV 
Log  and  TV  Week  advertising  networks  bring^to  newspapers  nation¬ 
al  ad  dollars  that  otherwise  would  go  to  magazkies  and  other  media. 
In  faa,  many  newspapers  receive  more  in  ad  compensation  from 

TMS  than  they  pay  to  TMS  for 
syndicated  services! 

Were  proud  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  on  both  sides  of  the 
ledger — and  we  think  it  helps 
us  better  understand  your 
needs.  We  look  forward  to  developing  exciting  new  ideas  to  help 
nev/spapers  inform,  entertain  and  grow  more  profitable  in  the  ’90s 
and  beyond. 
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Tribune  Media  Services 
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Working  With 
Imnilies 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  a 
pioneer  in  the  held  of 
family-oriented  programs,  offers  a 
variety  of  flexible  work  options 
designed  to  help  staffers  balance 
work  and  family  responsibilities. 

Unpaid  parental  leave  of  up  to  12 
months  is  available  to  all  staffers 
within  the  first  year  of  the  birth  or 
adoption  of  a  child.  A  liberalized 
vacation  poUcy  allows  staffers  to 
split  vacation  weeks  into  days  when 
needed  to  care  for  a  sick  child  or 
parent.  Flexible  hours  are  available 
for  staffers  whose  regular  hours 
would  prevent  them  from  reaching 
child-care  centers  before  closing 
time.  And  new  this  month,  full-time 
staffers  can  work  reduced  hours  for 
up  to  three  months  a  year,  without 
losing  full-time  benefits,  to  care  for 
an  older  relative,  a  newborn  or  for 
personal  reasons. 

To  ensure  that  managers 
understand  the  need  for  these 
policies,  sensitivity  training 
seminars  are  being  held  throughout 
the  company. 

The  Times  believes  that  being 
responsive  to  individuals’  needs  will 
attract  and  retain  quality  staffers 
who  will  continue  to  produce  a 
quality  newspaper. 


^.Petersburg  SFimes 

lainpa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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MARCH 

8- 11— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  Ramada 

Renaissance  Hotel,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

9- 10— International  Press  Institute,  U.S.-Japan  Editors  Conference,  Japan 

National  Press  Club,  Nippon  Press  Center  Building,  Tokyo. 

12- 14— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Conference,  Marco  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

13- 14— Ozark  Press  Association  Convention,  University  Plaza  Hotel, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

15-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Opera¬ 
tions  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

17— American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18-20— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Spring  Publishers  Conven¬ 
tion,  Boston  Marriott-Long  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 

18- 21— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

20- 22— National  Institute  for  Advanced  Reporting,  Conference  on  Computer- 

Assisted  Journalism,  University  Place  Conference  Center  and  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29— American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 

ference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

28-29— Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pheasant  Run  Resort  and  Convention  Center,  St.  Charles,  III. 

APRIL 

7-10 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  W8tshington,  D.C. 

10- 11 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Classified  Advertising  Conference, 

Kellogg  Center/Michigan  State  University,  E8ist  Lansing,  Mich. 
10-11 — Missouri  College  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Missouri 
Southern  State  College,  Joplin,  Mo. 

12-15— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  Grosvenor 
Resort,  Orlando,  Fla. 

15-17- Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton  Hotel,  State  College,  Pa. 

24-26— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Women’s  Conference, 
Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  R.l. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Total  Newspaper 
Conference,  The  Don  CeSar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MARCH 

10 — New  England  Newspaper  Association/Society  of  Newspaper 
Design,  Layout  and  Design  Workshop,  Telegram  &  Gazette,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

13-15 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  Issues  in  the 
1992  Elections,’  Asilomar  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

15- 20 — Poynter  Institute,  Seminar  for  Senior  Newspaper  Executives, 

Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16- 18— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Packag¬ 

ing  and  Distribution  Symposium,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare  Hotei,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

22-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  “Leadership  in  Oper¬ 
ations/Production’ Workshop,  Omni  Severin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
22-27- American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Strategies 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

27 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Repetitive  Stress  Injury 
Workshop,  Union  Leader,  Manchester,  N.H. 

30-5/3 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Introduction  to  Electronic  Scan¬ 
ning  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Smoking  Should  Not  Be 
A  Part  Of  Growing  Up. 

The  decision  to  smoke,  like  many  other  personal  lifestyle  choices,  should  only 

be  made  by  adults.  Jim  Johnston,  Chairman 

R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 


At  R.J. Reynolds  we  believe  kids  shouldn’t 
smoke.  And  we’re  doing  something  about  it. 

In  study  after  study,  experts  reveal  that  the 
influence  of  friends  and  family  is  the  primary 
motivation  for  a  young  person  to  start  smoking. 

That’s  why  we  sought  the  assistance  of  a  panel 
of  adolescent  behavior  experts  and  developed  a  youth 
non-smoking  program  that  touches  both  parents  and 


We're  reaching  adolescents.  With  a  message 
that  dissuades  them  from  smoking. 

children.  It  reaches  out  to  twelve  to  fifteen-year-old 

kids,  at  the  age  when  many  are  struggling 

with  peer  acceptance,  and  tells  them  that 

they  don’t  need  to  smoke  to  express  their 

individuality. 

We’re  taking  this  campaign  to  places 


where  we  can  reach  kids  with  billboards  and 


posters  in  and  around  schools.  And  we’re 
offering  a  range  of  materials  free  to  any  govt 
interested  schools  or  groups. 

There’s  no  question  that  parental 
guidance  is  also  a  critical  factor  in  discouraging 
underage  smoking. 


These  signs 
you  see  are 
not  produced 
by  local 
governments. 
They're  part  of 
our  retail 


So  we’ve  developed  messages  to  help  parents. 
Billboards  encourage  discussion;  “Kids  shouldn’t 
smoke  —  Talk  to  yours  today.”  An  800  number  offers 
free  booklets  to  help  parents  address  smoking  and 
other  lifestyle  behavior  issues  with  their  children. 

And  recognizing  that  children  may  be  more 
likely  to  smoke  if  one  or  _  _ 

rBSSi  ^ — L 

more  of  their  parents  1  I  jj 

smoke,  we’ve  designed  [ 

these  special  booklets  1 

forsmoking  parents.  f 

Recent  studies  show 

We're  helping  parents 

that  effective  enforcement  of  discuss  the  issues 
with  their  children. 

the  laws  dealing  with  selling 

cigarettes  to  minors  can  reduce  teenage 
smoking  by  more  than  50%. 

So  we’re  helping  retailers  by  providing 
signs  and  stickers  that  make  the  law  absolutely 
clear.  It’s  also  why  we  support  efforts  to  raise 
™  the  minimum  age  to  eighteen  in  states  where 

the  age  is  lower,  and  legislation  that  makes  it 
nr*.  more  difficult  for  youths  to  obtain  cigarettes 
iy  ^  from  vending  machines. 

’■  We  don’t  want  kids  to  smoke.  If  you’d 

like  to  get  free  copies  of  the  brochures  described  here, 
call  1-800-457-7200. 


The  New 
Curmudgeon 

By  Thomas  Winship 


Three  cheers  for  C-Span,  two  for  the  rest 


Fasten  your  seat  belt.  Television’s  coverage  of  the 
1992  presidential  campaign  deserves  two  cheers. 

Put  more  precisely,  the  salute  goes  to  the  so-called 
elite  segment  of  television — C-Span,  MacNeillLehrer, 
CNN,  and  the  networks  (sometimes). 

As  the  camera  journalists  improve,  they  suggest 
where  the  print  press  might  refocus  its  coverage. 

While  we  watch  the  raunchy  tabloid  tv  shows — those 
“ugly  vehicles  of  gore  and  gonads,”  according  to  me¬ 
dia  critic  Mark  Jurkowitz — encircle  the  regular  tv  news 
programs,  it  is  important  to  look  hard  at  television’s 
serious  practitioners. 

Take  C-Span.  In  the  New  Hampshire  primary,  you 
saw  Bill  Clinton  fielding  questions  from  editors  of 
New  Hampshire’s  most  thoughtful  newspaper,  the  Keene 
Sentinel,  not  for  30  seconds  but  for  60  minutes. 

Or  you  saw  Paul  Tsongas  at  a  Manchester  rally  wind 
up  a  spirited  speech  and  engage  in  a  45-minute  spar¬ 
ring  match  with  his  audience. 

These  lengthy  close-ups  of  candidates  in  action  are 
giving  voters  the  best  clues  to  a  candidate’s  character 
and  thought  processes  under  fire,  far  more  revealing 
than  most  newspaper  profiles  can  offer. 

On  Election  Night,  starting  at  8  p.m.,  C-Span  is  the 
only  place  where  the  public  will  hear  election  returns 
non-stop. 

The  hitch  is  that  the  average  cable  viewer  has  no 
idea  when  C-Span  runs  these  gems  unless  he  or  she 
subscribes  to  the  network’s  program  booklet.  Too  bad 
C-Span  cannot  break  into  TV  Guide  and  newspaper 
listings. 

Move  onto  MacNeillLehrer  which  aired  every  can¬ 
didate’s  typical  stump  speech,  no  interruptions,  no  com¬ 
mentary,  no  ads.  This  on  top  of  a  steady  diet  of  thought¬ 
ful  issues  analyses. 

CNN  deserves  a  nod,  too,  for  its  4:30  p.m.  Inside 
Politics,  a  show  for  the  serious  political  Junkie.  It  is 
terrific  on  content  and  analysis,  especially  its  tough 
monitoring  of  truth  and  falsehoods  in  political  adver¬ 
tising. 

Except  for  the  sharp  commentary  of  ABC’s  Jeff 
Greenfield,  the  commercial  gruel  is  relatively  thin. 
However,  they  are  less  jumpy  and  more  responsible 
than  four  years  ago.  Give  the  networks  credit  also  for 
their  share  of  the  debates,  unflashy  as  they  were.  Night- 
line’s  Ted  Koppel  did  legitimatize  the  deflowering  of 
Bill  Clinton  for  the  straight  media  —  a  dubious  dis¬ 
tinction. 

(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  is 
president  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  in 
Reston,  Va.  His  column  appears  monthly). 


So  let’s  have  two  cheers  for  the  upscale  television 
and  to  hell  with  the  burgeoning  trash  shows.  And  to 
hell  with  Van  Gordon  Sauter,  the  former  CBS  News 
president,  who  dubs  critics  of  tabloid  tv  as  members 
of  the  “Turgid  Triangle  of  Imperial  Journalism,  a  spir¬ 
itual  and  geographical  locus  embracing  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  and  Cambridge, 
Mass.” 

If  the  above  has  significance,  what  is  left  for  the 
print  press?  Plenty. 

Start  with  more  stylish  writing,  with  some  histori¬ 
cal  memory,  more  non-fatuous  columns,  more  good- 
natured  humor,  and  less  pack  journalism.  For  good 
measure,  how’s  for  assigning  fewer  print  and  tv  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to  political  campaigns?  The 
mob  scene  is  repelling  and  costly. 

Bring  on  your  most  distinctive  writers,  those  whose 
perception  of  motives  and  mannerisms  flows  from  their 
fingertips,  e.g.,  Maureen  Dowd  of  the  New  York  Times, 
this  year’s  runaway  pacesetter  of  the  political  pack. 

To  offset  the  torrent  of  tv  commentators’  blather 
and  sound  bites,  newspapers  should  highlight  more 
thoughtful  commentary,  both  serious  and  frivolous. 
Send  your  house  sage  into  the  fray.  This  is  boom  time 
for  the  pungent  print  columnists.  No  one  scores  big¬ 
ger  than  Dave  Barry  with  his  daily  jabs,  or  Jack  Ger- 
mond,  or  Mary  McGrory.  Their  views  mean  something 
because  they  write  from  the  street. 

Faster  investigative  reporting  by  the  print  press  would 
help,  too.  Clinton’s  personal  problems  had  been  the 
talk  of  Washington  months  before  it  broke.  Shouldn’t 
the  serious  press  have  run  down  the  Clinton  back¬ 
ground  weeks  ago,  in  an  evenhanded  and  thorough 
way,  rather  than  leaving  it  to  the  cashier-counter  tabs? 

The  dynamics  of  Clinton-gate  are  reminiscent  of  the 
Ted  Kennedy-cheating-at-Harvard  story  in  the  sixties. 
That  too  was  a  long-running  rumor  among  the  Wash¬ 
ington  cognoscenti.  Belatedly  the  Boston  Globe  lanced 
the  boil.  It  became  a  strong  two-day  story.  Kennedy’s 
campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate  then  returned  to  the  is¬ 
sues,  even  though  his  cheating  chapter  was  part  of  the 
baggage  that  eventually  grounded  his  presidential  am¬ 
bitions. 

A  final  curmudgeonly  thought:  What  about  news  and 
political  fraternities  living,  eating,  and  meeting  at  the 
same  hotel  during  campaign  season?  During  the  New 
Hampshire  primary,  the  bar  and  the  dining  room  at  the 
Sheraton  Wayfarer  in  Bedford,  N.H.,  produced  more 
concentrated  inside  gossip  than  any  press  plane  or 
Georgetown  dinner  party.  How’s  for  reporters  spend¬ 
ing  less  time  interviewing  each  other  and  more  time 
(See  CURMUDGEON  on  page  40) 
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Seeds  of  optimism 

The  financial  reports  of  many  publicly  traded  media  companies 
and  the  comments  of  financial  analysts  appearing  in  this  issue  sow 
seeds  of  optimism  for  a  recovery  from  the  recession  that  has 
affected  newspaper  performance  and  earnings  in  the  last  two 
years.  Some  improvements  in  classified  advertising,  a  bellwether 
of  advertising  volume,  in  the  last  two  months  supports  this  opti¬ 
mism,  according  to  the  experts. 

E&P’s  report  is  not  a  glowing  one  but  it  is  a  change  from  the 
gloom  that  has  permeated  the  business  for  months.  Also,  our 
report  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  Barron’s,  March  2. 

In  an  interview,  Susan  L.  Decker,  who  follows  newspaper 
stocks  for  Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette  in  San  Francisco,  said: 
“Historically,  whenever  there  have  been  two  months  back-to- 
back  of  positive  to  flat  sequential  comparisons  in  help  wanted, 
that’s  always  marked  the  end  of  a  recession  and  the  beginning  of  a 
recovery,  both  for  the  economy  and  for  help  wanted.  Well — guess 
what? — ^both  November’s  and  December’s  numbers  were  flat  or 
up  fi*om  the  October  level.” 

Furthermore,  optimism  among  the  analysts  has  prompted 
some  of  them  to  put  newspaper  stocks  on  their  “buy”  lists. 

Bear  in  mind  these  reports  and  comments  have  to  do  with 
publicly  traded  stocks  which  can  set  the  pattern,  also,  for  private¬ 
ly  held  companies.  Ms.  Decker  said  her  forecast  of  a  3%  revenue 
growth  for  the  industry  in  ’92  may  be  low.  But  she  sees  operating 
profits  rising  16%  in  ’92.  Assuming  a  6%  rise  in  revenues  in  ’93, 
that  would  push  up  profits  another  13%,  she  said. 

If  all  this  comes  to  pass,  smiles  should  start  to  return  to  news¬ 
paper  executive  offices. 


TV’s  OK,  but  no  penciis 

It  is  impossible  to  fathom  the  reasoning  of  the  Detroit  judge 
who  suddenly  decreed  that  reporters  and  other  spectators  could 
not  take  notes  during  a  highly  publicized  trial,  ousted  a  still 
camera  pool  photographer,  but  permitted  filming  by  Court  TV  to 
continue. 

The  judge  told  the  court,  after  the  jury  had  been  removed,  that 
reporters’  note-taking  and  the  still  camera  “intimidated”  the  jury 
and  risked  denying  a  fair  trial  to  the  accused  who  was  one  of 
several  young  black  females  charged  with  assaulting  a  white 
woman.  The  incident  had  been  videotaped  by  a  bystander. 

As  ordered  by  the  judge,  a  sheriffs  deputy  seized  the  notes  of 
an  AP  reporter  and  tore  the  pages  from  the  copybook. 

The  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  overturned  the  ban  on  note¬ 
taking  but  refused  to  reinstate  still  photography.  It  said  the  trial 
judge  has  the  power  to  decide  whether  to  permit  photography  in 
the  courtroom.  Maybe  so,  but  the  Michigan  courts  have  already 
made  that  decision  by  permitting  tv  to  tape  the  proceedings. 

The  Michigan  jurists  should  make  a  decision  about  what  is 
photography.  Is  it  television  or  a  still  camera  or,  possibly,  both? 
They  have  allowed,  at  least,  that  the  pen  (pencil)  has  equal  rights 
with  videotape. 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAH 


The  ‘crack  cocaine’  of  journalism 


By  Mike  Clark 

It’s  been  called  the  “crack  co¬ 
caine”  of  journalism. 

Author  Larry  Sabato  calls  it  a 
“feeding  frenzy.” 

The  subject  is  tabloid  journalism, 
feeding  on  personal  scandal  at  the 
expense  of  more  important  issues. 

The  Star  tabloid  recently  paid 
Gennifer  Flowers  for  her  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  alleged  affair  with  the 
leading  Democratic  candidate  for 
president,  Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton. 

Not  only  was  the  interview  full 
of  holes,  but  payment  for  the  in¬ 
terview  tainted  its  credibility,  and 
mainstream  news  media  had  inves¬ 
tigated  the  rumors  and  not  found 
enough  evidence  worth  publishing. 

When  the  Star  released  the  alle¬ 
gations,  it  left  news  editors  to  squirm 
over  three  possible  decisions: 

1.  Ignore  it. 

2.  Go  with  the  story  for  all  it’s 
worth:  front-page  coverage,  lots  of 
space.  This  meant  that  the  so-called 
legitimate  press  would  be  letting  the 
Star  do  its  dirty  work — laundering 
a  tainted  interview. 

3.  Publish  the  story,  but  down- 


(Clark  is  reader  advocate  at  the 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.) 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

An  E&P  survey  found  that  news¬ 
papers  have  lost  more  than  7,000 
personnel  to  the  military  either 
through  the  draft  or  voluntary  en¬ 
listments.  Newspapers  reported 
that  many  women  were  being  hired 
as  replacements  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

4c  4c  4c 

An  analysis  of  figures  from  the 
E&P  Year  Book  shows  that  news¬ 
paper  circulation  increased  more 
than  population  in  the  last  20  years. 
Daily  circulation  now  at  41,080,391 
(for  Sept.  ’41)  was  up  48%  during 
that  period.  Sunday  circulation  at 
33,435,575  was  up  75%  in  that  20- 
year  period. 
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play  it,  warning  the  readers  that  there 
are  questions  about  the  story’s  cred¬ 
ibility.  This  amounted  to  being  part- 
tabloid. 

Sabato,  author  of  Feeding  Fren¬ 
zy,  is  a  political  science  professor 
at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

He  suggests  that  a  presidential 
candidate’s  marital  affairs  ought  to 
become  an  issue  only  when  they  are 
“compulsive,  manifestly  indiscreet, 
and,  therefore,  potentially  danger¬ 
ous.”  Examples  are  the  affairs  of 
former  President  John  Kenned 
y,  which  were  not  reported  at  the 
time,  and  candidate  Gary  Hart,  which 
were  reported. 

How  does  Clinton  fit  in  this  guide¬ 
line?  We  do  not  know  because  all 
we  have  are  questionable  reporting 
from  the  Star  and  Clinton’s  vague 
response. 

Therefore,  Sabato  said,  the  prop¬ 
er  decision  would  have  been  not  to 
publish  the  Star’s  story,  because  the 
charges  alone  do  some  damage. 

“The  power  to  publish  is  much 
more  powerful  that  the  people  in  the 
news  business  realize,”  he  said. 

Where  does  the  Florida  Times- 
Union,  where  I  am  reader  advocate, 
rank  here?  Two  small  stories  were 
published  on  Page  A-4  and  includ¬ 
ed  information  questioning  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  charges.  The  story  did 
not  reach  the  front  page  until  Clin¬ 


ton  had  decided  to  give  his  nation¬ 
al  tv  interview  on  60  Minutes. 

The  Times-Union  decision,  which 
took  a  middle  ground  between  cen¬ 
sorship  and  sensationalism,  would 
get  a  grade  of  B  from  Sabato. 

Beyond  the  media  issue,  I  see 
some  good  coming  from  this  con¬ 
troversy.  It  shows  how  Clinton  op¬ 
erates  under  stress.  If  the  story  is 
baseless,  then  Clinton  should  be  able 
to  handle  it.  He  would  have  more 
difficult  challenges  as  president. 

Quayle’s  father 
sells  some 
Central  shares 

Vice  president  Dan  Quayle’s  fa¬ 
ther  has  sold  $1.2  million  worth  of 
stock  in  the  family’s  publicly  trad¬ 
ed  newspaper  company. 

James  C.  Quayle  in  January  sold 
56,400  shares  of  Central  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  and  News  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic. 

James  Quayle,  a  director  of  the 
company,  reported  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  that  he 
retains  about  729,500  shares  in  the 
company,  which  was  founded  by  the 
late  Eugene  Pulliam,  the  vice  pres¬ 
ident’s  grandfather. 
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America's  Publishers  Will 
Challenge  Conventional 
Wisdom" 


At  the  1992  ANPA 
Convention  in 
New  York  City 
May  4-6. 


In  the  words  of  Frank  Sinatra  "...I’m  gonna  wake  up  in 
a  city  that  never  sleepi|...’’And  so  are  the  attendees  of  the 
1992  ANPA  Convention,  May  4-6,  in  New  Yoric  City! 

^  The  theme  of  this  year’s  convention  is  "Challenging 
Conventional  Wisdom.”  The  eyes  and  ears  of  newspaperdom 
^^will  be  turned  toward  New  York  and  to  thie  most  powerful 
^  figures  in  publishing  as  they  chart  the  cpitirse  of  their 
newspapers  and  chains  in  {992.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
,  t^We  to  cover  every  session  and  will  report  uhat  it  metms 
'  yi^  as  an  part  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
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with  in  depth  coverage  of  speeches,  sessions,  meetings  and  workshops,  as  well  as 
photos  of  convention  headliners  and  happenings.  E&P  brings  timely,  firsthand 
news  for  those  publishing,  advertising  and  business  executives  who  couldn’t  get  to 
the  convention  and  recaps  the  events  for  those  who  were  there.  * 
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A  question  of  objectivity 

Aide  to  Virginia  governor  upset  over  assistant  editoriai  page 
editor’s  ietter  criticizing  the  administration’s  fiscai poiicies 


By  Tony  Case 

An  editor  with  a  prominent  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspaper  and  a  director  for 
a  Washington,  D.C. -based  think  tank 
have  come  to  verbal  blows  over  their 
opposing  views  on  the  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies  of  Virginia  Gov.  L.  Douglas 
Wilder. 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch  assis¬ 
tant  editorial  page  editor  Tom  Holt 
questioned  the  CATO  Institute’s 
finding  that  Wilder,  until  recently 
a  contender  for  the  Democratic  pres¬ 
idential  nomination,  had  managed 
to  balance  the  state’s  budget  with¬ 
out  increasing  or  seeking  to  increase 
taxes. 

He  wrote  a  letter  airing  his  dis¬ 
sent  to  the  CATO  Institute’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  fiscal  policy  studies  Stephen 
Moore — on  Times-Dispatch  letter¬ 
head. 

In  a  Feb.  5  Wall  Street  Journal 
piece  titled  “The  Good  Governor 
Guide,”  Moore  summarized  the  per¬ 
formances  of  governors  from  each 
of  the  50  states,  as  determined  by 
his  organization,  and  ranked  Wilder 
near  the  top  of  the  list. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Moore,  was  to  show 
which  governors  had  increased 
spending  and  raised  taxes  the  least 
and,  conversely,  the  most. 

Moore  based  his  “fiscal  restraint 
index”  on  several  measures,  state 
by  state,  including;  changes  in 
spending  per  capita  and  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  personal  income;  the 
change  in  state  government  em¬ 
ployment;  the  rate  of  growth  of  tax¬ 
es;  and  the  change  in  tax  rates. 

The  only  governors  to  have  fared 
better  than  Wilder  in  the  report  were, 
in  descending  order,  William  F. 
Weld  of  Massachusetts,  Mike  Sul¬ 
livan  of  Wyoming,  John  Engler  of 
Michigan,  and  David  Walters  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 


Virginia  Gov.  L.  Douglas  Wilder 

Under  Wilder’s  leadership,  Moore 
maintained,  “Spending  has  grown  at 
a  slightly  slower  pace  than  infla¬ 
tion,  while  real  tax  revenues  per 
family  have  fallen  by  more  than 
$100  per  family.  Mr.  Wilder  has  an¬ 
other  deficit  to  close  this  year,  but 
again  his  budget  proposal  recom¬ 


not  increased  taxes  and  has  not 
sought  to  do  so  in  his  current  bud¬ 
get  simply  is  not  true.  You  need 
only  to  have  looked  as  far  as 
Wilder’s  most  recent  ‘state  of  the 
state’  address  to  find  that  out. 

“I  always  have  placed  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  research,  and  this 
blatant  lapse  really  puzzles  me,  be¬ 
cause  Wilder’s  tax  proposals  have 
been  front-page  stuff  all  over  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  weeks.” 

Holt  mentions,  as  an  example, 
Wilder’s  proposal  for  “a  huge  tax 
on  health  care,”  and  writes  that  he 
is  enclosing  with  his  correspondence 
copies  of  Times-Dispatch  editorials 
dealing  with  it  and  other  fiscal  is¬ 
sues. 

The  tax  Holt  referred  to  was  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  so-called  shared  provider  fi¬ 
nancial  participation  tax,  proposed 
to  help  defray  the  state’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Medicaid — or,  as  a  Times- 
Dispatch  editorial  read,  to  raise  $68 
million  in  revenues  “to  feed  the  in¬ 
satiable  beast  known  as  Medicaid.” 

The  proposal  eventually  was 
killed  in  the  state  Legislature,  but 
Wilder  could  resubmit  it  at  a  later 
date. 

“For  those  of  us  who  know  that 
Doug  Wilder’s  fiscal  record  is  de¬ 


“They’re  free  to  put  whatever  they  want  on  the 
editorial  page — the  First  Amendment  supports  that," 
Davidson  said,  “but  I  would  appreciate  it  in  the  future  if 
the  Times-Dispatch  would  limit  its  comments  to  the  ed¬ 
itorial  page.” 


mends  further  spending  cuts,  fur¬ 
loughs,  and  no  new  taxes.” 

After  the  report  was  published. 
Holt  sent  his  letter  to  Moore,  which 
read,  “Your  assertion  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  Gov.  Wilder  has 


cidedly  different  from  his  fiscal  im¬ 
age — and  have  written  about  it — the 
constant  drumbeat  from  think  tanks 
and  the  Journal’s  editorial  page  that 
Wilder  has  not  raised  taxes  is  rather 
(See  QUESTION  on  page  10) 


Question 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

tiresome,”  Holt  wrote  in  the  letter. 
“He  raised  taxes  in  his  last  budget, 
and  he  has  proposed  to  do  so  again, 
quite  handsomely. 

“I  hope  that  you  will  correct  the 
errors  in  your  ‘good  governors’  study 
in  re:  Wilder.  And  next  time  you’re 
set  to  write  about  him,  give  us  a 
call.  We’d  be  glad  to  send  along 
news  that  doesn’t  seem  to  make  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Journal.” 

‘Dangerous  behavior’ 

Glenn  Davidson,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  the  Virginia  gover¬ 
nor’s  office,  said  he  had  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  letter  and  personally 
questioned  whether  the  opinion  re¬ 
lated  in  it  was  that  of  Holt  or  of 
the  Times-Dispatch. 

Expressing  concern  there  was 
“danger  in  this  kind  of  behavior,” 
Davidson  contacted  Holt’s  superi¬ 


ors,  whom  he  did  not  name.  He  said 
they  had  told  him  they  did  not  know 
about  the  letter. 

While  Holt’s  bosses  “recognized 
my  concerns,”  Davidson  said,  the 
situation  was  not  resolved  to  his  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

“At  least  I  raised  some  issues  with 
them  ....  How  it  will  be  resolved, 

I  don’t  know,”  he  added. 

“They’re  free  to  put  whatever  they 
want  on  the  editorial  page — the  First 
Amendment  supports  that,”  David¬ 
son  said,  “but  I  would  appreciate  it 
in  the  future  if  the  Times-Dispatch 
would  limit  its  comments  to  the  ed¬ 
itorial  page.  Anybody  can  forfeit 
their  350  if  they  want  to  read  about 
it.” 

Meanwhile,  Virginia  Democratic 
Party  chairman  Paul  Goldman,  who 
said  he  also  knew  of  the  letter,  of¬ 
fered  some  harsh  criticism  of  the 
paper. 

“The  Times-Dispatch  masquer¬ 
ades  as  objective,  but  it  is  extremely 
partisan,”  he  said,  adding  that  Holt’s 
letter  “wasn’t  surprising,  because 
that’s  what  you’d  expect  from  a 
monopoly,  and  that’s  basically  what 
we  have  here.” 


Goldman  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Richmond’s  only  two  daily 
newspapers,  the  morning  Times-Dis¬ 
patch  and  evening  Richmond  News 
Leader,  which  are  set  to  merge  June 
1,  both  are  owned  by  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Me¬ 
dia  General  Inc.  of  Richmond. 

“I’ve  joked  that  the  thing  about 
reading  the  Times-Dispatch  is  you 
don’t  have  to  turn  the  pages  to  read 
the  editorial  section,”  he  continued. 

Times-Dispatch  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor  Alf 
Goodykoontz  responded,  “I  suspect 
our  regular  readers  have  a  lot  bet¬ 
ter  opinion  of  the  paper’s  news  cov¬ 
erage  than  Paul  Goldman  ever  will,” 
adding,  “nothing  that  Paul  Goldman 
says  surprises  me.” 

Goodykoontz  said  he  did  not  re¬ 
call  a  single  letter  or  phone  call 
from  a  reader  that  had  accused  the 
paper  of  editorializing  in  its  news 
columns. 

‘Personal  opinion’ 

Holt  maintained  that  his  letter  was 


“strictly  my  personal  opinion.  Steve 
is  an  old  friend  and  a  colleague,  and 
it  was  just  a  letter  that  1  dashed  off 
from  one  colleague  to  another.  It  in 
no  way  represented  the  views  of  the 
Times-Dispatch  or  the  Times-Dis¬ 
patch  editorial  board.” 

He  would  not  discuss  any  deal¬ 
ings  he  might  have  had  with  his  su¬ 
periors  that  related  to  this  situation. 

J.  Stewart  Bryan  III,  chairman, 
chief  executive  officer  and  president 
of  Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.,  said 
Times-Dispatch  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  Edward  Grimsley  had  told  him 
about  the  letter  Feb.  25,  one  day  be¬ 
fore  Grimsley’s  vacation. 

He  said  he  had  not  spoken  with 
Holt  about  the  letter,  and  added  the 
matter  probably  would  not  be  offi¬ 
cially  addressed  until  Grimsley  re¬ 
turned. 

Bryan  said  the  letter  was  “wrong¬ 
ly  done  on  Times-Dispatch  letter¬ 
head,”  however,  that  it  was  “not  the 
type  of  letter  we  would  have  writ¬ 
ten”  and  “not  something  we  would 
countenance.” 

He  called  it  “confrontational  to 
excess,”  and  said  Holt’s  tone  was 
“entirely  too  strident.” 


‘Continually  puzzled’ 

The  CATO  Institute’s  Moore  re¬ 
sponded  to  Holt’s  correspondence 
with  a  letter  of  his  own,  relating 
that  he  was  “sorry”  the  editor  did 
not  agree  with  the  organization’s  as¬ 
sessment  of  Wilder’s  performance. 

While  Moore  conceded  that 
Wilder  had  been  “far  from  perfect 
on  the  budget,”  he  noted  Virginia 
was  one  of  only  a  few  states  not  to 
have  had  a  significant  tax  hike  in 
two  years,  pointing  out  that  Wilder 
had  not  raised  any  “major  taxes,” 
such  as  corporate,  income,  sales,  or 
property  taxes. 

He  agreed  the  health  care  tax  pro¬ 
posal  was  a  “terrible”  idea,  but  main¬ 
tained  it  could  not  be  classified  as 
“major”  because  it  was  a  “$35  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  tax  hike  in  a  state  with 
a  $12  billion  tax  base.” 

Moore  wrote,  “Almost  every  gov¬ 
ernor  who  has  inherited  a  budget 
deficit  of  the  size  of  Virginia’s  has 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  new 
taxes  as  the  remedy.  Moreover,  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
states  where  real  per  capita  gener¬ 
al  fund  taxes  have  fallen  slightly 
since  1990,  as  have  expenditures.” 

He  maintained  that  he  was  “com¬ 
fortable”  with  the  report  on  Wilder’s 
record  as  it  compared  with  the 
records  of  the  other  governors, 
adding,  “.  .  .  I  must  say  that  I  am 
continually  puzzled  by  the  negative 
reaction  to  Wilder  by  many  of  my 
friends  on  the  right.” 

Checkout  Channel 
makes  debut  in 
supermarkets 

The  Checkout  Channel  has  made 
its  debut  in  supermarkets  with  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Cable  News  Network  in¬ 
tended  to  catch  the  eyes  of  shop¬ 
pers. 

The  service  features  rapid-fire 
news  summaries  and  brief  features 
transmitted  via  satellite  to  televi¬ 
sions  mounted  atop  supermarket 
checkouts. 

It  is  being  launched  in  150  stores 
in  Akron,  Ohio;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.;  Greenville,  S.C.; 
Louisville,  Ky.;  New  York,  N.Y.; 
upstate  New  York;  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Providence,  R.I.;  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  and  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

For  Atlanta  based  Turner  Broad¬ 
casting  System  Inc.,  CNN’s  parent, 
the  new  channel  provides  yet  an¬ 
other  showcase  for  its  24-hour  news 
network.  -AP 


“Steve  is  an  old  friend  and  a  colleague,  and  it  was 
just  a  letter  that  I  dashed  off  from  one  colleague  to 
another, "  Holt  said.  “It  in  no  way  represented  the  views 
of  the  Times-Dispatch  or  the  Times-Dispatch  editorial 
board." 
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UPl  in  desperate  shape 

Bankruptcy  court  judge  opens  door  for  creditors  to  submit 
reorganization  pian  but  doubts  they  can  save  the  wire  service 


By  George  Garneau 

and  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  said  it 
is  losing  $150,000  a  month  and  has 
only  enough  cash  to  last  a  month 
or  so. 

At  a  hearing  March  4  in  federal 
bankruptcy  court  in  New  York,  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Judge  Francis  G.  Con¬ 
rad  rejected  arguments  by  UPI  man¬ 
agement  and  opened  the  door  for 
creditors  to  submit  plans  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  company. 

However,  because  of  the  news 
agency’s  desperate  financial  condi¬ 
tion,  Conrad  said  he  doubted  whether 
even  the  creditors  will  be  able  to 
save  UPI. 

The  ruling  means  UPI  is  for  sale 
again.  Only  now  potential  buyers 
do  not  have  to  deal  with  UPI  man¬ 
agers,  as  had  been  the  case  since 
UPI  filed  for  bankruptcy  last  Au¬ 
gust.  Anybody  can  offer  to  buy  the 
agency,  but  any  offer  would  need 
approval  of  the  creditors. 

Dennis  M.  O’Dea,  an  attorney  for 
creditors  who  are  owed  $60  million, 
said  the  creditors  committee  will  en¬ 
tertain  all  offers  to  buy  the  83-year- 
old  news  service. 

It  is  clear  that  if  no  buyer  steps 
forward,  UPI  will  be  liquidated. 

O’Dea  gave  no  time  frame  when 


asked  by  reporters  after  the  hearing. 

He  said  UPI  was  paying  for  op¬ 
erating  losses  out  of  $1  million  cash 
it  had  on  hand  when  it  filed  for 
bankruptcy — and  that  was  running 
out. 

He  said  a  number  of  possible  buy¬ 
ers  had  expressed  interest  and  he 
expressed  optimism  that  a  buyer 


to  find  a  buyer  or  to  file  a  reorga¬ 
nization  plan  in  the  seven  months 
UPI  has  been  in  bankruptcy. 

UPI  attorney  Ferrario  argued  that 
allowing  creditors  into  the  restruc¬ 
turing  process  would  “impede”  ef¬ 
forts  to  attract  investors  and  reduce 
UPI’s  value.  He  said  the  company 
expected  to  break  even  on  opera¬ 


Conrad’s  decision  was  a  biow  to  UPi  management, 
which  has  faiied  to  find  a  buyer  or  to  fiie  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  pian  in  the  seven  months  UPI  has  been  in 
bankruptcy. 


would  come  forward.  It  is  a  rare  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  an  international 
news  agency  with  the  reputation  and 
tradition  of  UPI,  he  said. 

The  price?  O’Dea  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  seeking  $5  million  to 
$15  million.  UPI  attorney  Remy  Fer¬ 
rario  said  the  company  was  worth 
at  least  $5  million. 

The  creditors  include  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Harris 
Corp.,  and  the  Wire  Service  Guild. 
The  Guild  represents  most  of  UPI’s 
400  to  500  employees. 

Conrad’s  decision  was  a  blow  to 
UPI  management,  which  has  failed 


tions  by  the  end  of  the  year  and 
asked  that  management  continue  for 
30  days  as  the  only  group  able  to 
propose  a  reorganization  plan. 

O’Dea  argued  that  the  company 
was  continuing  to  lose  money  and 
was  seeking  another  $3  million  in 
credit  that  would  further  erode  the 
creditors’  position.  He  warned  that 
unless  the  creditors  were  allowed 
into  the  reorganization  process  the 
company  would  collapse  and  have 
to  be  liquidated. 

Conrad  said  it  would  be  “an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  banking  system”  to 
(See  UPI  on  page  37) 


INFE  buys  ANPA  credit  bureau  unit 

Newspaper  financial  executives’ group  will 
run  it  as  a  for-profit  subsidiary 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  another  move  related  to  the 
creation  of  a  giant  new  newspaper 
marketing  group,  the  American 
Newspaper  Association  has  sold  its 
credit  and  collections  subsidiary. 

The  assets  of  ANPA/Credit  Bu¬ 
reau  Inc.  were  bought  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Financial  Execu¬ 
tives. 

In  turn,  INFE  has  created  Media 
Credit  Bureau  Inc.  as  a  wholly 
owned  for-profit  subsidiary. 


MCBI,  as  it  will  be  called,  will 
continue  to  service  ANPA/CBI  sub¬ 
scribers  and  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  out  of  leased  office  space  at  the 
Newspaper  Center  in  Reston,  Va. 

INFE  vice  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  director  Robert  J.  Kasabian  was 
elected  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  MCBI. 

Kasabian  said  the  purchase  was 
a  logical  one  for  INFE,  especially 
in  light  of  the  impending  merger  be¬ 
tween  ANPA  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  into  the  News¬ 


paper  Association  of  America. 

NAA  will  absorb  six  existing  mar¬ 
keting,  advertising,  and  circulation 
associations,  but  INFE  will  remain 
independent. 

“I  think  ANPA  was  looking  to 
put  [ANPA/Credit  Bureau  Inc.]  in 
the  hands  of  an  industry  group  more 
closely  tied  to  credit  operations,” 
Kasabian  said. 

“ANPA  is  pleased  that  the  Me¬ 
dia  Credit  Bureau  Inc.,  through  the 

(See  CREDIT  on  page  40) 
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ADVERTISING 


Super  Saver  program 

Proposal  would  have  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  coordinate  selling 
of  ads  to  appear  in  locally  owned,  freestanding  inserts 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
implementing  and  coordinating  an 
advertising  program  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  using  freestanding 
inserts  which  will  combine  both  lo¬ 
cal  retail  and  national  advertising. 

The  Ad  Bureau  has  put  together 
an  information  packet  for  newspa¬ 
pers  explaining  details  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program.  A  memorandum 
from  Ad  Bureau  president  Leonard 
Forman  asks  newspapers  to  indicate 
if  they  would  like  to  participate  in 
such  a  program. 

“If  a  sufficient  number  of  news¬ 
papers  indicate  their  intention  to 
participate,  we  will  proceed  to  im¬ 
plement  the  program,”  Forman  said. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  goals  are  to: 

1.  Provide  a  compelling  vehicle 
for  local  retailers  who  are  now  uti¬ 
lizing  competitive  direct  mail  pro¬ 
grams. 

2.  Bring  national  packaged  goods 
revenues  back  to  newspapers. 

3.  Centralize  manufacturing  to 
leverage  the  newspaper  industry’s 
purchasing  power. 


Under  the  Super  Saver  program, 
each  newspaper  would  own  its  own 
insert. 

The  Ad  Bureau  would  negotiate 
and  arrange  printing  contracts  for 
all  participants  in  the  program.  Each 
newspaper  would  pay  its  share  of 
the  printing  costs,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  a  3%  fee  to  the  Bureau  to 
fund  its  production  staff. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  the 
Ad  Bureau  would  solicit  national 
advertisers  for  the  inserts  of  partic¬ 
ipating  newspapers.  The  Ad  Bureau 
would  bill  these  advertisers  at  rates 
established  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Bureau  would  collect  payments  and 
distribute  the  receipts. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  would  co¬ 
ordinate  the  arrangements  to  include 
the  national  ads  in  the  inserts  of  the 
advertisers’  choice.  The  Bureau 
would  “retain”  10%  of  the  revenues 
to  fund  this  operation,  which  would 
“probably”  be  handled  by  a  staff  in 
New  York  City. 

Under  the  program,  each  news¬ 
paper  would  deliver  to  its  assigned 
printer  the  mechanicals  for  the  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers.  The  Ad  Bureau 


“By  creating  an  efficient,  high-quaiity,  four-coior 
vehicie  for  nationai  and  retaii  advertising,  Super  Saver 
wiii  deiiver  members  a  powerfui  new  revenue  source 
that  is  responsive  to  today’s  marketpiace,”  the  Ad 
Bureau  stated. 


“By  creating  an  efficient,  high- 
quality,  four-color  vehicle  for  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertising.  Super 
Saver  will  deliver  members  a  pow¬ 
erful  new  revenue  source  that  is  re¬ 
sponsive  to  today’s  marketplace,” 
the  Ad  Bureau  stated. 

“While  many  newspapers  are  now 
publishing  their  own  freestanding 
inserts  in  response  to  the  market¬ 
place,  these  inserts  have  not  reached 
their  full  potential,  particularly  for 
national  packaged  good  advertising, 
due  to  limited  available  circulation, 
inconsistent  size  and  makeup,  and 
the  inefficiencies  of  independent 
production  scheduling,”  the  Ad  Bu¬ 
reau  said. 


would  deliver  the  mechanicals  for 
the  national  advertisers  with  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  inserts  in  which 
their  ads  are  to  be  included. 

The  printers  would  bill  the  news¬ 
papers  directly  for  printing  and  the 
Bureau  would  provide  coordination 
among  the  newspapers,  printers,  and 
itself  to  “assure  correct  and  timely 
printing  and  delivery  of  the  inserts 
to  the  newspapers.” 

As  part  of  the  plan,  participating 
newspapers  would  agree  to  promote 
to  the  readership,  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion,  each  Super  Saver  insert  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  Ad  Bureau  will  provide  each 
newspaper,  approximately  eight 


weeks  prior  to  publication,  with  a 
list  of  the  national  advertisers’ 
coupons  that  will  appear  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Super  Saver  edition. 

Each  participating  newspaper  will 
agree  to  continue  in  the  program  for 
at  least  one  year  from  the  date  that 
its  first  Super  Saver  is  published. 
Participating  newspapers  must  also 
agree  to  publish  at  least  one  Super 
Saver  per  month  and  each  must  be 
a  minimum  of  four  pages. 

If  no  national  advertising  pages 
are  sold,  a  newspaper  would  not  be 
required  to  publish  the  Super  Saver 
for  that  particular  month. 

According  to  an  Ad  Bureau  re¬ 
port,  more  than  50  newspapers  have 
already  been  shown  the  Super  Saver 
program  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  net¬ 
work  will  be  in  place  by  June.  So¬ 
licitation  of  advertisers  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  begin  in  July  and  the 
inaugural  editions  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  April  1993. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  a 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
50,000— which  carried  one  16-page  I 
insert  per  month  with  10  local  and 
six  national  ad  pages — could  bring 
in  an  additional  $56,000  of  operat¬ 
ing  profit  per  year.  That  figure  would 
be  about  $118,000  a  year  for  a 
100,000-circulation  newspaper  and 
$265,000  for  a  250,000-circulation 
paper.  Obviously,  the  more  frequently 
it  would  be  published,  the  higher  the 
operating  profits  would  be. 

More  coupons 
than  ever  before 

Packaged  goods  manufactures  re¬ 
sisted  cutting  back  on  promotion 
expenditures  in  a  recession  by  dis¬ 
tributing  more  coupons  in  1991  than 
ever  before,  according  to  CMS. 

CMS  of  Winston  Salem,  N.  C., 
is  a  coupon  promotion  management 
firm. 

According  to  CMS,  a  record  of 
314  billion  coupons  in  1991  versus 
280  billion  in  1990  represented  a 
12%  increase  in  distribution.  Con¬ 
sumers  responded  by  redeeming  7.7 
billion  coupons  in  1991  versus  7.3 
billion  in  1990,  logging  a  5%  in¬ 
crease  in  overall  redemption. 
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Judicial  leaks 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  upset  over  publication  of  draft  opinions 


By  Debra  Gersh  this  court  to  initiate  a  formal  in-  lish  the  information  the  next  day. 

vestigation  in  an  effort  to  identify  Mikva  said  he  told  Sturgess,  who 

The  latest  trend  in  Washington,  the  source  or  sources  of  this  dis-  has  since  left  Legal  Times  for  a  job 

D.C.,  seems  to  be  calling  for  an  in-  closure,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  with  a  broadcasting  company  in  his 

vestigation  every  time  there  is  a  leak  to  do  so,”  the  judge  declared.  native  Australia,  that  the  reporter 

to  the  media.  “The  hemorrhaging  of  confiden-  was  “persona  non  grata”  in  his  cham- 

The  leak  in  question  this  time  was  tial  information  has  become  endemic  bers. 
of  draft  opinions  from  the  U.S.  Court  in  the  legislative  and  executive  Judge  Mikva  then  quizzed  his 
of  Appeals  written  by  then-Judge  branches  of  our  government,  with  clerks  and  urged  the  other  judges 

Clarence  Thomas,  published  in  the  untold  cost  to  their  ability  to  func-  to  do  the  same.  He  also  found  out 

weekly  Legal  Times  newspaper  last  tion.  It  is  essential  that  we  prevent  that  “one  of  Justice  Thomas’  clerks 

September.  this  disease  from  invading  the  ju-  had  caused  drafts  of  both  the  ma- 

The  decision  in  Lamprecht  v.  FCC  diciary,  as  this  would  inevitably  un-  jority  and  dissenting  opinions  to  be 

found  that  a  Federal  Communica-  dermine  the  public  confidence  that  shown  to  and  discussed  among  many 

tions  Commission  policy  giving  is  one  of  the  major  strengths  of  our  other  clerks  for  many  other  judges 

preference  to  women  when  grant-  legal  system,”  Judge  Buckley  wrote,  on  the  Court, 

ing  broadcast  licenses  discriminat-  Five  of  Buckley’s  colleagues  “While  this  deviation  from  our 
ed  against  men  and  was  thus  un-  agreed  with  his  call  for  an  invest!-  usual  procedure  did  not  in  and  of 
constitutional.  gation.  They  were  U.S.  Circuit  Court  itself  violate  ethical  strictures,  it  did 

The  Legal  Times  story  broke  in  Judges  Laurence  H.  Silberman,  enormously  increase  the  universe  of 
the  middle  of  Thomas’ U.S.  Supreme  Stephen  F.  Williams,  Douglas  H.  persons  who  had  access  to  the  draft 
Court  confirmation  hearings.  The  Ginsburg,  David  B.  Sentelle,  and  opinions,”  Judge  Mikva  stated.  “I 
newspaper  quoted  sources  who  said  Karen  LeCraft  Henderson.  informed  all  of  the  judges  of  the 

that  release  of  the  decision  was  be-  Chief  Judge  Abner  J.  Mikva,  how-  court  of  what  I  had  learned  and 
ing  delayed  until  the  hearings  were  ever,  in  a  statement  released  specif-  urged  them  to  make  inquiry  of  their 
over  because  the  ruling  might  have  ically  in  response  to  Judge  Buck-  clerks.  After  soliciting  their  sug- 
hurt  Thomas’  confirmation. 

In  his  concurring  opinion  Feb.  19, 

Judge  James  Buckley  noted,  “This  “The  newspaper  story  did  indeed  injure  this  court. 
htiption  deals  with  a  sensitive  sub-  gy  again  caiUng  attention  to  the  matter,  however, 

should  have  aroused  some  passions,  judges  who  feei  compeiied  to  air  this  disagreement 

Unfortunately,  the  case  has  also  injure  the  COUrt  further.” 
proven  the  occasion  for  a  most  se¬ 
rious  breach  of  trust .... 

“The  seriousness  of  this  violation  ley’s  call  for  an  investigation,  in-  gestions  as  to  what  else  might  be 
cannot  be  overstated,”  Judge  Buck-  dicated  that  he  would  not  support  done,  I  became  convinced  that  a  for- 
ley  wrote,  in  part.  “Each  member  such  an  inquiry.  mal  investigation  would  be  ill-ad- 

of  this  panel  has  been  aggrieved  by  “I  agree  with  Judge  Buckley  that  vised.” 

it,  as  have  the  parties  who  brought  those  who  divulged  information  As  Judge  Mikva  explained,  “Be- 

this  case  to  us  for  adjudication,  about  our  deliberations  in  this  case  cause  so  many  law  clerks  (and  per- 

Moreover,  because  one  or  more  of  committed  a  most  serious  breach  of  haps  others)  were  familiar  with  the 

their  number  has  been  guilty  of  a  trust,”  Judge  Mikva  wrote,  in  part,  preliminary  drafts,  and  because  the 

willful  breach  of  trust,  this  incident  “I  also  agree  with  him  that  the  dis-  reporter  spoke  to  so  many  of  them, 

must  cast  a  shadow  over  the  dozen  closures  injured  each  member  of  this  a  formal  investigation  would  ac- 

or  more  able  young  law  clerks  who  panel,  the  parties  in  this  case,  and  complish  nothing  except  to  tar  the 

had  become  privy  to  the  prelimi-  all  of  the  many  former  law  clerks  innocent  along  with  the  guilty.  Any 

nary  drafts.  I  say  ‘willful’  because  who  knew  the  contents  of  the  pre-  clerk  or  other  person  who  would  vi- 

the  information  in  the  published  re-  liminary  drafts.  Most  of  all,  it  in-  olate  a  trust  so  serious  and  obvious 

ports  was  too  detailed  to  have  been  jured  this  court.  would  be  most  unlikely  to  confess.” 

the  product  of  inadvertent  disclo-  “If  I  believed  that  a  formal  in-  Not  only  have  the  clerks  been 
sures.  vestigation  would  do  more  good  than  told  with  “renewed  emphasis”  of  the 

“We  cannot,  of  course,  repair  the  harm,  I  would  join  Judge  Buckley,  importance  of  the  “trust  they  are 
damage  that  may  already  have  been  and  those  who  issued  their  unusual  undertaking,”  but  the  Circuit  Court 
done  to  one  or  more  of  the  parties  statement,  in  demanding  one.  But  I  is  considering  and  likely  will  adopt 
as  a  result  of  this  premature  dis-  am  convinced  that  a  formal  inves-  “a  specific  rule  relating  to  confi- 
closure.  But  we  can  and  must  take  tigation  would  do  no  good  and  much  dentiality  similar  to  one  other  courts 
steps  not  only  to  ensure  against  a  harm.”  have  adopted,”  according  to  Judge 

repetition  in  the  future,  but  to  Judge  Mikva  explained  that  he  Mikva. 

demonstrate  the  seriousness  with  was  “concerned  and  upset”  when  Le-  “I  am  satisfied  that  the  egregious 
which  we  take  the  violation.  I  be-  gal  Times  reporter  Garry  Sturgess  indiscretion  by  one  or  more  former 

lieve  the  appropriate  measure  is  for  told  him  the  paper  was  going  to  pub-  (See  LEAKS  on  page  40) 
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Snakes,  goats,  and  freedom  of  the  press  in  Rio 

Washington  Post  correspondent’s  article  creates  a  stir  in  Brazii 


By  Richard  Miller 

Are  there  snakes  entwined  in  the 
trees  of  Copacabana?  Do  Rio  residents 
gravitate  toward  nakedness? 

The  answers  to  such  questions 
sparked  a  controversy  between 
Washington  Post  correspondent  Ju¬ 
lia  Preston  and  Riotur,  the  state 
tourism  agency,  turning  a  “light¬ 
hearted”  look  at  Rio  into  a  debate 
on  the  city’s  image  and  bully  tac¬ 
tics  against  the  foreign  press. 

On  Jan.  5,  Preston’s  article, 
“Anatomy  of  a  Rio  Strange  Place,” 
appeared  on  the  front  of  the  Post’s 
“Style”  section.  The  article,  a  “Let¬ 
ter  From  Rio”  type  piece,  was  a 


The  city  is  already  concerned 
about  its  image  abroad.  News  of 
high  street  crime,  kidnappings,  and 
the  extermination  of  street  children 
have  had  a  damaging  effect  on 
tourism.  Riotur  estimates  that  the 
city’s  tourism  industry  lost  $2  bil¬ 
lion  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  in  response  to  the 
Post  article  and  the  Spanish  wire 
service’s  error,  Ribeiro  took  puni¬ 
tive  action,  denying  both  news  or¬ 
ganizations  credentials  to  cover  the 
famous  parade  of  samba  schools,  the 
highlight  of  Rio’s  carnival  which 
began  March  1. 

In  addition,  Ribeiro  demanded 
Preston  apologize  to  the  population 


She  forewarned  visiting  Americans  not  to  be 
shocked  by  the  scantiness  of  Rio  fashion,  with  the 
commonpiace  “dispiaying  of  corporeai  endowments.‘ 


mixture  of  what  is  strange  in  this 
city  of  5.3  million,  from  its  hillside 
goats  to  renegade  hot-air  balloons. 

Preston  mentioned  Rio’s  “im¬ 
pressive  variety  of  snakes,  which 
can  turn  up  languorously  around  the 
planted  palms  at  apartment  build¬ 
ing  entrances.” 

She  forewarned  visiting  Ameri¬ 
cans  not  to  be  shocked  by  the  scant¬ 
iness  of  Rio  fashion,  with  the  com¬ 
monplace  “displaying  of  corporeal 
endowments.”  As  she  put  it,  Rio’s 
residents,  called  Cariocas,  have  a 
tendency  to  “gravitate  toward  naked¬ 
ness.” 

The  following  day  the  article  re¬ 
ceived  national  press  in  Brazil.  It 
particularly  drew  the  ire  of  Trajano 
Ribeiro,  president  of  Riotur,  who 
said  the  article  was  riddled  with 
falsehoods  and  insulted  the  citizens? 
of  Rio. 

Preston’s  article  came  on  the  heels 
of  a  report  by  the  Spanish  news 
agency  EFE  which  had  said  that  dur¬ 
ing  Rio’s  New  Year’s  celebration, 
according  to  press  accounts,  there 
were  a  number  of  deaths  and  500 
people  injured.  That  false  account 
was  corrected  immediately. 

(Miller  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


of  Rio  for  her  article.  He  also  sent 
a  letter,  to  be  published  in  the  Post, 
disputing  her  facts  and  emphasizing 
that,  despite  Rio’s  tropical  fashion, 
Cariocas  are  ardent  workers  and,  de¬ 
spite  the  tropical  climate,  there  are 
no  snakes  dangling  from  sidewalk 
palms. 

Though  Preston  says  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  high  comedy  of  the 
entire  situation  —  with  its  snakes, 
goats,  and  carnival  —  the  principle 
of  withholding  credentials  as  a  form 
of  punishment  was  taken  seriously. 

Brazil  has  a  free  press  under  the 
democratic  leadership  that  took  pow¬ 
er  in  1985  following  20  years  of 
military  rule.  Preston  said  Ribeiro’s 
action  “was  an  infringement  on  that 
freedom.” 

According  to  a  letter  sent  to  Rio¬ 
tur  by  the  Foreign  Correspondents 
Association  of  Brazil,  “We  consider 
that  credentials  to  cover  journalistic 
events  are  not  favors  for  the  privi¬ 
leged  and  cannot  be  used  as  prizes 
and  punishments.  Credentials  are  for 
facilitating  the  work  of  journalists.” 

Diana  Kinch,  a  British  journalist 
and  vice  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  said  Riotur’s  action  was  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  “possible  threat  to 
freedom  of  expression  which  offi¬ 


cially  exists  in  Brazil.” 

Now  journalists  are  “worried  there 
may  be  retaliation  if  they  write  an 
article  about  violence  or  street  chil¬ 
dren,  which  are  real  problems  here,” 
Kinch  said. 

Denying  credential  to  carnival  is 
“frivolous,”  like  “not  being  invited 
to  a  party,”  she  added,  but,  if  this 
were  not  challenged,  there  was  con¬ 
cern  that  attempts  might  be  made 
to  block  credentials  for  the  United 
Nations’  world  environmental  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  Rio  in  June, 
which  would  be  a  more  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  she  declared. 

Preston,  all  along,  stood  by  her 
piece  —  snakes,  goats,  and  the  like. 
“He  [Ribeiro]  accused  me  of  inac¬ 
curate  journalism  and  he  was 
wrong,”  Preston  said.  “His  reaction 
was  doubly  unfair  because  my  piece 
wasn’t  a  serious  piece.  It  was  a  se¬ 
ries  of  impressions  of  the  city  that 
[was]  designed  to  entertain.” 

She  had  hoped  Brazilians  would 
find  the  humor  in  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  When  asked  by  the  local  press 
how  she  felt  about  being  denied  her 
credentials,  Preston’s  response  was 
she  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
join  a  samba  school  and  parade  with 
the  masses  which  “might  damage 
the  image  of  the  city  because  I’m 
a  stiff  and  skinny  gringo  who  can’t 
samba  very  well.” 

Finally,  on  Jan.  31,  after  much 
letter  writing  and  meetings,  Riotur 
relented  and  agreed  to  give  Preston 
her  carnival  credential.  A  week  ear¬ 
lier  Riotur  had  given  the  credential 
to  EFE,  realizing  that  the  news  agen¬ 
cy  had  made  an  error  that  was  cor¬ 
rected  on  the  first  opportunity. 

While  Ribeiro  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment,  Preston  be¬ 
lieves  he  changed  his  position  be¬ 
cause  of  pressure  from  higher-ups 
in  city  government.  They  realized 
that,  with  the  arrival  of  world  lead¬ 
ers  and  thousands  of  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  for  the  June  conference,  it 
would  hurt  the  country  to  be  seen 
as  trying  to  control  the  content  of 
press  reports. 

Preston,  who  still  does  not  know 
whether  she  will  use  her  carnival  cre¬ 
dential,  laments  that  her  only  regret 
about  the  situation  is  she  will  always 
be  remembered  as  “Miss  Snake.” 
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LEGAL  ^ 

A  libel  case  with 
odd  twists  begins 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  $30  million  libel  suit  former  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  reporter  Jack  Taylor  is  bringing  against  former 
Oklahoma  University  football  coach  Barry  Switzer 
continues  to  create  odd  journalistic  clashes. 

Most  recently,  a  First  Amendment  attorney  for  Hearst 
Corp. — owner  of  the  publishing  house  being  sued  and 
publisher  of  a  dozen  daily  newspapers — asked  for  a 
contempt-of-court  judgment  against  a  second,  and  un¬ 
employed,  newspaper  reporter  who  is  appealing  an  or¬ 
der  to  hand  over  notes. 

Just  as  quickly  as  the  contempt  charge  against  for¬ 
mer  Times  Herald  sportswriter  Dan  Langendorf  was 
requested,  however,  it  was  withdrawn,  according  to 
Langendorf’s  attorney.  Chip  Babcock. 

Trial  in  the  libel  suit  began  Feb.  25.  With  the  con¬ 
tempt-of-court  appeals  process  there  is  a  strong  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  demand  for  Langendorf’s  notes  will 
become  moot. 

The  contempt-charge  withdrawal  avoided  yet  an¬ 
other  odd  twist  in  what  is  an  altogether  odd  libel  case. 

Start  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  newspaper  reporter. 
Jack  Taylor,  who  is  suing  for  libel  over  allegations  in 
Switzer’s  ghostwritten  autobiography.  Bootlegger’s  Boy. 

Taylor’s  former  employer,  the  now-defunct  Times 
Herald,  thought  so  little  of  that  fact,  it  pressured  Tay¬ 
lor  to  resign.  He  now  writes  for  the  Los  Angeles  Dai¬ 
ly  News. 

Anomaly  number  two:  Taylor’s  suit  pits  the  reporter 
against  a  publishing  house,  William  Morrow  &  Co., 
which  is  represented  by  attorney  Jim  George. 

Normally,  George  spends  his  time  defending  re¬ 
porters  associated  with  such  Hearst-owned  Texas  pa¬ 
pers  as  the  Austin  American-Statesman,  the  Houston 
Chronicle  or  the  Midland  Reporter-Telegram. 

Anomaly  number  three:  As  part  of  their  defense, 
attorney  George  and  lawyers  representing  Switzer  and 
his  ghostwriter  Edwin  “Bud”  Shrake  demanded  Times 
Herald  phone  records,  and  the  home  phone  records 
and  all  the  notes  that  Langendorf  had  compiled  while 
covering  the  troubled  Oklahoma  football  program. 

“They  wanted  everything  I  had  ....  They  wanted, 
like,  game  notes,”  Langendorf  said  in  an  interview. 

A  judge  refused  to  grant  the  demand  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  phone  records  but  did  rule  that  Langendorf 
would  have  to  produce  home  phone  records  and  notes, 
which  the  judge  would  examine  confidentially  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  were  relevant  to  the  case. 

Langendorf  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Bootlegger’ s 
Boy,  but  had  written  on  allegations  against  Switzer, 
and  shared  his  notes  with  Jack  Taylor. 

Langendorf  said  he  had  been  preoccupied  with  oth¬ 
er  matters  when  Taylor  asked  him  for  his  notes. 

“Jack  asked  for  the  notes  on  anything  I  had,  to 
quote,  ‘refresh  his  memory.’  Had  I  stopped  and  thought 
about  it  I  don’t  think  I  would  have  given  them  to 
him,”  said  Langendorf,  who  added  he  still  considered 
Taylor  a  friend. 

Taylor  and  his  wife  are  seeking  $5  million  in  ac¬ 
tual  damages  and  $25  million  in  punitive  damages  in 
the  suit,  which  accuses  the  book’s  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  libel,  slander,  invasion  of  privacy,  defama¬ 
tion,  and  loss  of  consortium. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/03/92  2/25/92  3/01/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.625 

10.00 

10.125 

A.H.  BeloCorp.(NY) 

37.875 

37.75 

30.375 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

438.00  438.875 

484.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.50 

22.00 

19.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

32.75 

32.875 

25.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.125 

46.625 

39.625 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.50 

57.125 

48.'/ 5 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

27.75 

27.25 

28.625 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.75 

20.875 

18.f0 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

22.25 

21.125 

21.8':5 

Multimedia  Inc.  (AM) 

27.75 

27.00 

23.66 

New  York  Times  Inc.  (AM) 

28.25 

28.375 

22.25 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.25 

15.00 

15.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

25.25 

25.75 

23.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

25.00 

25.25 

20.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

36.50 

36.75 

29.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.00 

45.375 

42.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

240.00 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/03/92  2/25/92 

3/01/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.50 

10.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.00 

13.375 

13.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

13.50 

13.25 

7.81 

Reuters  (c) 

64.875 

61.00 

44.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

20.25 

19.50 

18.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.625 

16.625 

16.375 

Toronto  Sun  ^Wishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.00 

16.00 

16.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.00 

24.375 

25.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

8.08 

7.95 

7.23 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

26.625 

25.00 

13.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wortheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

At  issue  is  a  chapter  entitled  “The  Setup”  that  sug¬ 
gests  Taylor  was  part  of  a  scheme  to  entrap  an  Okla¬ 
homa  player  into  transporting  drugs  on  the  return  team 
flight  from  the  1988  Orange  Bowl  game. 

In  the  months  since  Langendorf  has  been  dragged 
into  the  case,  he  has  been  deposed  twice  in  lengthy 
sessions  as  well  as  fighting  the  subpoenas  for  notes 
and  phone  records. 

“It  has  gotten  a  little  bit  old.  I  get  tired  of  the  ha¬ 
rassment,”  he  said. 

Langendorf  says  he  has  a  few  scattered  notes  from 
the  years  spent  covering  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA)  allegations  against  about  10  big 
schools. 

However,  he  added,  “The  notes  have  nothing  to  do 
with  anything  that  is  going  on  in  the  suit.” 

Langendorf’s  legal  situation  has  been  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Times  Herald  folded  last 
(See  ODD  TWISTS  on  page  33) 
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FINANCIAL 


Newspaper  financial  reports 

Mixed  fourth-quarter  results  show  signs  recession  may  be  ending 


By  George  Garneau 

Newspaper  profits  generally  continued  their  decline 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991  but  several  companies 
reported  higher  earnings,  and  linage  results  from  Jan¬ 
uary  hinted  the  recession  could  be  ending. 

The  quarterly  profits  picture  contrasted  with  more 
consistent  quarter-to-quarter  declines  during  more  than 
two  years  of  what  has  been  the  worst  recession  for 
newspapers  since  at  least  World  War  II. 

For  many  publicly  traded  newspaper  companies,  1991 
generally  improved  as  the  year  progressed — meaning 
that,  compared  with  year-earlier  results,  earnings  de¬ 
clined  less  in  each  successive  quarter.  However,  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  were  not  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  full-year  1991  profits  from  falling  below  1990 
earnings,  and  1990  was  a  down  year. 

Several  companies  took  special  charges  for  staff  re¬ 
ductions — further  lowering  net  earnings  in  the  fourth- 
quarter  and  full-year  1991 — but  the  effects  of  cost  cut¬ 
ting  began  to  stabilize  earnings  declines. 

Affiliated  Publications  and  Times  Mirror  reported 
net  losses  for  the  fourth  quarter,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
charges.  Cowles  Media,  Knight-Ridder,  Media  Gener¬ 
al,  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  Washington  Post  Co.,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Newspapers  reported  higher  quarterly  earnings. 
Others  had  lower  earnings. 

While  nobody  was  predicting  a  strong  recovery  any¬ 
time  soon,  initial  results  from  January  sowed  seeds  of 
optimism  amid  the  financial  gloom  that  has  permeat¬ 
ed  the  $41  billion  newspaper  industry. 

Newspapers  historically  have  been  hypersensitive  to 
economic  conditions,  meaning  declining  ad  linage 
presages  recession  and  rebounding  linage  heralds  re¬ 
covery.  Thus  analysts  were  more  upbeat  about  the  fu¬ 
ture,  recommending  that  investors  buy  some  newspa¬ 
per  stocks.  Newspaper  executives  contained  their  op¬ 
timism,  apparently  waiting  for  more  solid  and  sustained 
evidence  of  recovery. 

“The  newspapers  we’re  talking  to  are  showing  some 
signs  of  firming  up,  especially  in  classified.  Howev¬ 
er,  for  every  paper  that  surprises  us  with  good  news, 
there  seems  to  be  another  that  surprises  us  with  bad 
news,”  said  Drew  Marcus,  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  investment  banking  firm  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc. 
“This  is  the  first  time  in  over  a  year  we  are  seeing 
some  positive  signs.” 

Analysts  cautioned  that  January  is  among  the  slow¬ 
est  months  of  the  year  and  improvements  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1991  do  not  necessarily  mean  much.  After  all, 
that  was  when  a  war  started  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
advertising  all  but  evaporated. 

The  mere  lack  of  more  bad  news  was  itself  good 
news. 

“We  conclude  that  the  worst  is  behind  us  and  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  speed  of  the  recovery  is  a 
subject  of  conjecture  at  the  moment,”  said  analyst  John 
Reidy  of  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co.  Inc.  in 
New  York. 


He  said  Gannett  Co.  in  January  turned  in  its  first 
monthly  classified  advertising  linage  increase  in  over 
two  years,  and  the  Washington  Post’s  January  classi¬ 
fied  was  higher. 

“Things  are  getting  better,  but  slowly,”  Reidy  said, 
cautioning  that  January  results  were  confused  by  com¬ 
parison  with  a  war  period. 

He  expected  newspaper  revenues  to  level  in  com¬ 
ing  months  and  first-quarter  1992  profits  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  higher,  with  the  help  of  lower  newsprint  prices. 

His  assessment  was  echoed  elsewhere. 

“The  advertising  falloff  appears  to  have  bottomed,” 
analyst  Michael  A.  Kupinski  of  A.G.  Edwards  &  Sons 
Inc.  said  in  a  report  on  the  newspaper  industry.  “With 
an  economic  recovery  year  combined  with  the  Olympics 
and  general  election  advertising,  media  companies  are 
poised  for  a  significant  turnaround  in  earnings  in  1992.” 

First  Boston  analyst  Kevin  Gruenich  was  not  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  advertising  rebound.  With  earnings  esti¬ 
mates  stabilizing,  he  recommended  several  newspaper 
stocks  to  investors. 

Analysts  put  a  number  of  newspaper  companies  on 
their  “buy”  lists,  including  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Gannett 
Co.,  Knight-Ridder,  Pulitzer  Publishing,  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  Tribune  Co.,  A.H.  Belo,  Lee  Enterprises,  and  E.W. 
Scripps  Co. 

Results  so  far  this  year  “give  us  hope  we  could  see 
a  recovery  possibly  in  the  spring,”  Ansbacher’s  Mar¬ 
cus  said. 

Here  are  summaries  of  the  fourth-quarter  and  year- 
end  1991  results  as  reported  by  the  major  publicly 
traded  newspaper  corporations; 

Affiliated  Publications 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  reported  a  fourth-quarter  1991  net  loss  of  $67 
million,  or  91<f  a  share,  attributable  to  a  $99  million 
loss  on  the  previously  announced  sale  of  two-thirds  of 
its  BPI  Communications  specialty  publishing  subsidiary. 

The  loss  compares  with  net  income  of  $6.3  million, 
or  90  a  share,  in  fourth-quarter  1990. 

The  quarter  left  Affiliated  with  a  net  loss  for  the 
year  of  $66.9  million,  or  950  a  share,  compared  with 
net  income  of  $24.2  million,  or  350  a  share,  in  1990. 

For  the  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  revenues  dropped 
24.3%  to  $105.8  million  as  operating  profits  increased 
13.1%  to  $14.6  million. 

For  the  year,  revenues  fell  26.7%  to  $392.8  million, 
expenses  declined  25%,  and  operating  income  plunged 
42%  to  $30  million. 

The  company  revised  1991  financial  results  to  ex¬ 
clude  BPI  operations.  The  $99  million  pretax  loss  from 
BPI’s  restructuring  reduced  Affiliated’s  1991  net  in¬ 
come  by  $74.5  million,  or  $1.06  a  share. 

Chairman  and  CEO  William  O.  Taylor  said  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  company’s  fourth-quarter  perfor¬ 
mance,  especially  a  27%  boost  in  operating  earnings 
from  the  Globe. 

The  Globe’s  revenues  were  flat  for  the  quarter  and 
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down  5%  for  the  year  to  $392.8  million.  Its  operating 
income  slipped  35.8%  for  the  year  to  $33.4  million, 
leaving  operating  profit  at  12.5%. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  reported  fourth-quarter  net  earnings  53.9%  low¬ 
er:  $5.9  million,  or  310  a  share,  compared  with  $12.8 
million,  or  670  a  share,  in  fourth-quarter  1990. 

The  decline  was  attributed  to  costs  of  buying  the 
assets  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  in  December. 

Revenues  rose  2.6%  for  the  quarter  to  $121.4  mil¬ 
lion  and  operating  earnings  dropped  41.8%  to  $13.9 
million. 

The  Morning  News  upped  quarterly  revenues  6.1% 
to  $68.5  million,  thanks  to  rate  hikes,  more  ad  inserts, 
and  rising  circulation  throughout  the  year.  Circulation 
increases  from  the  defunct  Times  Herald  were  more 
than  offset  by  higher  costs  of  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  quarter  included  a  favorable  tax  settlement, 
charges  from  a  previous  transaction,  provisions  for  re¬ 
tirement  benefits,  costs  of  settling  an  antitrust  suit  with 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  and  a  reserve  to  pay  a  libel 
award  if  lost  on  appeal.  The  net  effect  of  the  non-re¬ 
curring  events  was  a  decline  in  net  earnings  of  40  a 
share  for  the  quarter. 

The  quarter  left  Belo’s  1991  earnings  at  $12.4  mil¬ 
lion,  or  650  a  share,  compared  with  $29.6  million,  or 
$1.55  a  share,  in  1990.  Revenues  slipped  1.7%  to 
$431.6  million,  and  operating  income  sank  37.3%  to 
$47.9  million. 

While  most  costs  were  flat,  added  distribution  ex¬ 
penses  at  the  Morning  News  raised  quarterly  costs 
12.1%. 

Broadcast  revenues  declined  slightly  for  the  quar¬ 
ter. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Robert  W.  Decherd  said  that  the 
company  was  “hopeful”  of  an  improvement  this  year, 
despite  the  continued  sluggish  economy.  He  said  costs 
of  servicing  added  circulation  from  the  Times  Herald 
would  outweigh  revenue  gains  “in  the  short  term,  but 
improving  revenues  will  result  in  higher  returns  over 
the  longer  term.” 

At  the  Morning  News  and  the  Fort  Worth  Suburban 
Newspapers,  revenue  rose  slightly  in  1991  to  $249.8 
million,  while  operating  profits  dropped  32%  to  $21.4 
million.  Belo  reported  its  newspaper  publishing  assets 
increased  24%  in  1991. 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  corporate  parent  of  ABC 
and  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  reported  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  net  income  34.4%  lower,  to  $103.2  million,  or  $6.17 
a  share,  from  $157.5  million,  or  $9.34  a  share,  a  year 
earlier. 

The  period  included  a  charge  of  $31.2  million,  or 
$1.86  a  share,  for  the  redemption  of  $687  million  in 
notes  and  debentures.  Without  the  charge,  per-share 
earnings  would  have  declined  14%. 

Fourth-quarter  revenues  notched  up  1%  to  $1.56  bil¬ 
lion.  Publishing  revenues  rose  1%.  ABC  network  and 
station  revenues  declined  slightly.  Video  operations 
had  larger  revenue  increases,  thanks  to  ESPN. 

Quarterly  operating  income  slipped  12.4%  to  $260.1 
million.  Gains  in  newspapers  lifted  the  publishing 
group’s  operating  earnings  23%.  Broadcast  operating 
earnings  declined. 

The  company  finished  the  year  with  earnings  down 


28.1%  to  $343.5  million,  or  $20.47  a  share.  Without 
the  redemption  charge,  annual  earnings  declined  slight¬ 
ly- 

Revenue  for  the  year  was  off  marginally  to  $5.4  bil¬ 
lion.  Operating  income  declined  17%  to  $761  million. 

Operating  profits  in  publishing  increased  in  the  fourth 
quarter  but  declined  for  the  year  compared  with  year- 
earlier  results. 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  reported  fourth-quarter  net  income  rose 
18.2%  to  $9.9  million,  from  $8.1  million  a  year  ear¬ 
lier.  Per-share  income  rose  to  380,  from  310. 

Quarterly  revenue  was  flat  at  $112.8  million,  ex¬ 
penses  declined  4.9%,  and  operating  income  rose  23.8% 
to  $19.7  million.  Ad  revenue  for  the  quarter  fell  3% 
on  8.8%  lower  linage. 

For  the  year,  net  income  declined  8.4%  to  $25.9 
million,  or  980  a  share,  from  $28.3  million,  or  $1.07 
a  share,  in  1990.  Revenues  for  1991  dipped  2.6%  to 
$420.4  million,  and  operating  income  dropped  9.7% 
to  $47.7  million. 

Nineteen-ninety-one  earnings  include  a  $3.3  million 
pretax  charge  for  staff  cuts  in  Indianapolis  and  Muncie, 
and  $2.1  million  in  Phoenix.  Losses  from  Ponderay 
Newsprint  Co.  declined  in  1991  to  $3.1  million. 

Ad  revenues  dipped  5.6%  for  the  year  as  full-run 
ad  linage  dropped  12.7%. 

Cowles  Media  Co. 

Cowles  Media  Co.  reported  quarterly  earnings  jumped 
to  $5  million,  or  $2.21  a  share,  from  $0.8  million,  or 
350  a  share,  a  year  earlier,  when  a  $6.9  million  pre¬ 
tax  charge  for  staff  cuts  at  its  flagship  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Star  Tribune  reduced  earnings  $1.77  a  share. 

Also  in  the  three  months  ended  Dec.  31,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fiscal  third  quarter,  revenue  dipped  marginally 
to  $79.2  million  and  operating  earnings  increased  to 
$10.4  million,  from  $4.8  million,  as  operating  expenses 
declined  12.5%  to  $63.5  million. 

The  quarter  brought  nine-month  earnings  to  $10.8 
million,  or  $4.74  a  share,  from  $8.2  million,  or  $3.61 
a  share,  a  year  before.  Revenues  declined  3%  to  $227.9 
million. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.’s  fourth-quarter  net 
earnings  dropped  85%  to  $3.5  million,  or  30  a  share, 
from  $23.4  million,  or  230  a  share,  a  year  before. 

Earnings  were  reduced  by  a  previously  announced 
$32  million  after-tax  writeoff,  representing  the  value 
of  a  new  trading  service. 

Revenue  for  the  quarter  ended  Dec.  31  increased 
3%  to  $456.1  million  as  operating  income  jumped 
44.4%  to  $78.6  million. 

The  quarter  left  Dow  Jones’  1991  net  income  32% 
lower.  It  was  $72.2  million,  or  710  a  share,  compared 
with  $106.9  million,  or  $1.06  a  share  in  1990.  Ex¬ 
cluding  the  charge,  1991  earnings  were  $1.03  a  share. 

Revenue  for  the  year  was  up  slightly  to  $1.73  bil¬ 
lion  and  operating  income  increased  5%  to  $240  mil¬ 
lion. 

Business  publications,  including  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Barron' s,  reported  operating  income  slipped 
2.7%  to  $81.5  million  as  revenue  edged  down  1.7% 
to  $735.9  million. 

Journal  ad  linage  fell  10.3%  for  the  year,  0.7%  in 
(See  FINANCIAL  REPORTS  on  page  30) 
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Venezuelan  president  cracks  down  on  the  press 

Resorts  to  harsh  censorship  In  wake  of  coup  attempt 


By  Robert  Buckman 

Venezuelan  president  Carlos  An¬ 
dres  Perez  has  resorted  to  unchar¬ 
acteristically  harsh  censorship  mea¬ 
sures  against  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  wake  of  a  failed  military 
coup  on  Feb.  4. 

Although  the  coup  attempt  by  dis¬ 
sident  military  officers  was  foiled 
quickly  by  loyal  troops,  Perez  re¬ 
peatedly  has  ordered  military  and 
police  forces  into  newsrooms  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  publication  of  photographs 
of  the  coup  leader  or  paid  adver¬ 
tisements  by  groups  critical  of  his 
own  elected  government. 

He  also  has  ordered  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  the  press  runs  of  the  well- 
known  daily  El  Nacional  and  the 
weekly  magazines  Zeta  and  Elite. 
Two  staffers  of  the  prestigious  dai¬ 
ly  El  Universal  were  arrested  on  un¬ 
specified  charges  Feb.  5. 

The  confiscations  and  prior  cen¬ 
sorship  are  an  aberration  in 
Venezuela,  which  has  prided  itself 
on  its  pluralist  democracy  and  re¬ 
spect  for  press  freedom  since  demo¬ 
cratic  forces  overthrew  the  dictato¬ 
rial  regime  of  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez 
in  1958. 

President  Perez  defended  the  mea¬ 


that,  instead  of  concerning  itself  with 
re-establishing  normalcy  and  the  full 
exercise  of  public  freedoms  —  the 
first  being  that  of  expression  —  the 
Venezuelan  government  has  become 
more  inflexible  and  authoritarian 
with  the  communications  media 
[which]  do  not  faithfully  follow  its 
wishes,”  read  the  protest  to  Perez, 
signed  by  lAPA  president  James  Mc- 
Clatchy  of  McClatchy  Newspapers 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  lAPA 
press  freedom  chairman  Eduardo 
Ulibarri  of  La  Nacion  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica. 

“Newspapers  do  not  have  the  bul¬ 
lets  or  machine  guns  or  tanks  that 
endanger  democracy,  and  we  can 
only  view  these  abusive  measures 
against  the  press  as  totally  out  of 
place,”  the  text  of  the  note  contin¬ 
ued.  “While  energetically  con¬ 
demning  his  attitude,  we  call  again 
on  President  Perez  to  defend  democ¬ 
racy  with  more  democracy,  to  re¬ 
frain  from  using  the  country’s  cur¬ 
rent  difficulties  to  silence  indepen¬ 
dent  or  dissident  voices,  and  to 
re-establish  freedom  of  the  press  im¬ 
mediately.” 

Three  days  after  the  coup  attempt, 
military  policemen  raided  the  of¬ 
fices  of  El  Nacional  and  delayed  the 


The  confiscations  and  prior  censorship  are  an 
aberration  in  Venezuela,  which  has  prided  itself  on 
its  pluralist  democracy  and  respect  for  press 
freedom .... 


sures  against  the  press,  saying  they 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  “manifestos  that  would 
undermine  the  Venezuelan  state.  We 
cannot  allow  that  because  it  threat¬ 
ens  the  survival  of  democracy.” 

However,  the  Miami-based  Inter 
American  Press  Association  quick¬ 
ly  denounced  the  crackdown,  declar¬ 
ing,  “Democracy  cannot  fight  using 
weapons  of  dictatorship.” 

“We  see  with  deep  indignation 

(Buckman  teaches  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  in  Lafayette  and  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  on  Latin  American  media.) 


Saturday  press  run  of  Feb.  8  until 
the  paper  yanked  a  paid  advertise¬ 
ment  by  Causa  R,  a  left-wing  po¬ 
litical  group,  that  blamed  the  abortive 
putsch  on  Perez’s  alleged  inability 
to  resolve  the  country’s  socioeco¬ 
nomic  problems. 

On  Saturday,  soldiers  and  police 
confiscated  about  25,000  copies  of 
the  weekly  magazine  Elite  and  an 
undetermined  number  of  copies  of 
Zeta.  Both  had  run  covers  that  de¬ 
picted  Col.  Hugo  Chavez,  the  coup 
leader,  who  remains  under  arrest. 
Elite’s  cover  carried  a  photo  of 
Chavez  with  Perez  and  Perez’s  wife; 
Zeta’s  cover  showed  Chavez  urging 


rebel  troops  to  surrender. 

At  the  same  time,  soldiers  and 
police  conducted  a  search  of  the  of¬ 
fices  of  El  Nuevo  Pais,  the  daily 
newspaper  that  publishes  Zeta.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Agence  France-Presse, 
copies  of  El  Nuevo  Pais  were  seized 
in  Caracas  and  in  four  other  cities. 

Also  on  that  Saturday,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reported,  the  newsroom 
of  another  daily,  El  Diario  de  Cara¬ 
cas,  was  invaded  and  the  press  run 
delayed  until  the  paper  agreed  to 
remove  photos  of  Chavez  from  a 
special  supplement  on  the  coup  at¬ 
tempt. 

The  entire  press  run  of  El  Na¬ 
cional  for  Monday,  Feb.  10,  was 
confiscated  for  carrying  an  adver¬ 
tisement  paid  for  by  a  group  of  re¬ 
tired  military  officers.  The  tabloid, 
which  dates  to  1943,  claims  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  150,000.  The  same  ad 
already  had  appeared  in  the  83-year- 
old  El  Universal,  which  also  sells 
about  150,000  daily. 

Roberto  Fabricio,  foreign  editor 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel, 
who  was  in  Caracas  Feb.  5-10  to 
report  on  the  aftermath  of  the  coup 
attempt,  attended  a  press  conference 
with  Perez  on  Feb.  8  and  was  vis¬ 
iting  El  Nacional  editor  Alfredo  Pea 
when  the  raid  occurred. 

“That  paper  was  absolutely  tak¬ 
en  over  by  the  military  police,” 
Fabricio  told  E&P.  “It  was  really 
frightening.  They  managed  to  get  a 
press  going  at  a  satellite  printing 
plant  and  got  about  15,000  copies 
printed,  but  even  some  of  them  were 
confiscated.” 

Fabricio  said  the  actual  censor¬ 
ship  is  the  responsibility  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Ministry. 

Venezuela  has  two  major  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  Perez’s  Democratic  Ac¬ 
tion  and  the  Social  Christian  Party, 
better  known  by  the  Spanish 
Acronym  COPEI,  as  well  as  sever¬ 
al  small  left-wing  parties.  Unlike 
other  Latin  American  countries, 
however,  the  major  Venezuelan 
dailies  remain  independent  of  par¬ 
ty  affiliation. 

Fabricio  explained  that  the  crack¬ 
down  on  the  press  “was  a  personal 
thing  for  Carlos  Andres  Perez,”  who 
has  been  buffeted  by  widespread 
criticism  for  a  failing  economy  and 
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for  alleged  corruption. 

“The  beef  he  has  with  El  Nacional 
is  that  it’s  been  very  aggressive  in 
pursuing  the  corruption  angle,  which 
is  his  Achilles  heel,”  Fabricio  said, 
“but  they’ve  been  proven  right  on 
every  story.  These  are  major  scan¬ 
dals.” 

Fabricio  said  that  Pea  had  been 
the  target  of  an  arrest  warrant,  but 
that  the  opposition  political  parties 
objected  so  strongly  that  the  Perez 
government  backed  down. 

The  same  Saturday  that  the  con¬ 
fiscations  were  carried  out,  Perez 
met  with  Fabricio  and  about  nine 
other  foreign  newsmen  in  the  Mi- 
raflores  Palace,  among  them  Jim 
Brooks  of  the  New  York  Times',  Stan 
Yarborough  and  Doug  Farah,  string¬ 
ers  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Washington  Post,  respectively; 
Harold  Olmos  of  AP;  and  reporters 
from  Spain  and  Latin  America. 
Venezuelan  reporters  were  not  in¬ 
vited. 

Fabricio  said  the  president  was 
cordial  until  Fabricio  asked  him 
about  the  censorship  and  confisca¬ 
tions. 

“He  was  visibly  upset  in  answering 
that  question,”  Fabricio  said.  He 
quoted  Perez  as  saying  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  photographs  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  not  “to  make  a  star 
out  of  a  felon  who  betrayed  the 
armed  forces  and  caused  death  and 
damage.” 

In  addition,  Fabricio  said,  the  pres¬ 
ident  said  that  the  picture  of  him 
with  Chavez  had  been  published  be¬ 
fore  “and  does  not  need  to  and  will 
not  be  published  again.” 

Fabricio  said  that  the  president’s 
office  made  a  videotape  of  the  45- 
minute  press  conference  available  to 
a  Caracas  tv  station,  with  Fabricio’s 
question  and  Perez’s  answer  edited 
out. 

Though  the  confiscations  and  pri¬ 
or  censorship  appear  to  have  eased, 
Fabricio  said  that  “even  now  the 
conditions  [the  media]  are  operat¬ 
ing  under  is  self-censorship.” 

He  also  noted  that  some  publica¬ 
tions  “upped  the  ante”  by  briefly  re¬ 
fusing  to  publish  news  released  by 
the  presidential  palace. 

Fabricio  noted  that  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  overwhelming  unpop¬ 
ularity  he  found  for  Perez,  who  was 
elected  in  a  landslide  in  1988.  He 
had  served  an  earlier  term  from  1974- 
79. 

“There  were  not  two  people  to¬ 
gether  out  on  the  streets  supporting 
Perez  publicly,”  he  said. 

Despite  Venezuela’s  34-year-long 
adherence  to  press  freedom,  other 
presidents  have  not  been  above  us¬ 
ing  extralegal  means  to  silence  me¬ 


dia  criticism.  In  1980,  President  Luis 
Herrera  Campins  of  COPEI  refused 
to  allow  a  freighter  to  dock  that  was 
carrying  newsprint  consigned  to  a 
daily  newspaper  that  had  been 
needling  him.  Only  after  the  paper 
had  agreed  to  tone  down  its  criti¬ 
cism  was  the  newsprint  unloaded. 

Journal  of  Commerce 
buys  insurance  mag 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Journal  of 
Commerce  has  acquired  the  monthly 
trade  magazine  Insurance  Review 
from  the  Insurance  Information 
Institute.  Details  of  the  deal  were  not 
disclosed. 

Journal  of  Commerce  president 
and  publisher  Don  C.  Becker  said  the 
magazine  complements  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  plans  to  expand  insurance  cov¬ 
erage. 

The  52-year-old  magazine,  with- 
controlled  circulation  of  72,000,  will 
retain  its  voice  and  staff  under  editor 
Olga  Sciortino,  Becker  said. 

He  named  Journal  of  Commerce 
executives  Stanford  Erickson  and 
Robert  R.  Frump  as,  respectively,  the 
magazine’s  chairman  and  publisher. 


K-lll  acquires 
medical  publisher 

K-III  Holdings  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Racing  Form,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  medical  publisher 
Krames  Communications. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

Krames,  based  in  San  Bruno, 
Calif.,  creates  books  and  videos  used 
by  doctors  to  inform  their  patients.  It 
was  sold  by  Grolier  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  French  publisher 
Hachette  S.A. 

K-III,  based  in  New  York,  is  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  the  investment  firm 
Kolberg  Kravis  Roberts,  which  holds 
a  majority  interest. 

Alternatives  fatter 

Alternative  weekly  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  improved  business  conditions 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  earlier. 

The  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies,  with  75  member  pa¬ 
pers,  reported  that  member  papers 
were  an  average  of  9%  fatter,  a 
rough  gauge  indicating  more  ad 
pages. 


InfoTouch  expands  your 
newspaper  and  your  profit  margin. 


Uive  your  readers  more  and 
enhance  your  revenues  with 
InfoTouch  900  services. 

Pay-per-call  expands  your 
offerings,  without  more  man¬ 
hours,  more  press  time  or  added 
sections.  Our  programs  include  a 
variety  of  features,  from  finance 
to  entertainment.  Or,  use  900 
news-side  to  get  your  readers' 
opinions  on  timely  issues. 


For  a  brochure  and  a  free  estimate 
of  your  profit  potential,  call  today. 


InfoTouch 

3000  Zekfa  Road  Suite  F 
Montgomery.  Alabama  36106 

(205)  244-9868 
1-800-239-INFO 
(205)  586-0891  fax 


Opportunity  and  profit  don’t  knock.  They  ring. 
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Tom  Wicker  reminisces 

Reflects  on  his  more  than  30~year  career  at  the  New  York  Times 


By  Garry  Boulard 

After  more  than  30  years  with  the 
New  York  Times,  Tom  Wicker  has 
finally  been  accepted. 

So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  when 
he  announced  his  retirement  from 
the  paper  earlier  this  month  his  de¬ 
cision  was  treated  as  a  news  item 
in  the  regular  pages,  while  the  Sun¬ 
day  Week  in  Review  section  de¬ 
voted  more  than  half  a  page  to  Wick¬ 
er's  thoughts  and  opinions  upon 
leaving. 

Such  respect  within  the  inner 
sanctums  of  the  Times  for  Wicker, 
who  has  served  the  paper  through 
the  years  variously  as  a  reporter, 
editor,  and  columnist,  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  readily  forthcoming. 

According  to  author  Gay  Talese, 
for  example,  some  of  the  conser¬ 
vatively  attired,  fastidious  editors  at 
the  Times  took  offense  at  Wicker’s 
easygoing  manner  and  rather  ruf¬ 
fled  appearance  when  he  first  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  newspaper  in  1958,  and 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
his  application  being  rejected. 

After  he  was  hired  two  years  lat¬ 
er  by  James  Keston  and  eventually 
named  Washington  bureau  chief,  one 
editor  thought  the  appointment  was 


a  terrible  mistake  because,  wrote 
Joseph  Goulden  in  a  biography  of 
Times  executive  editor  A.M.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  “Wicker’s  bumpkin  qualities, 
while  temporarily  an  asset  in  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson’s  Washington,  in  the 
long  run  would  hurt  the  Times’  im¬ 
age.” 

In  its  1973  write-up  on  Wicker, 
Current  Biography  said  powerful 
forces  at  the  Times  plagued  him 
even  after  his  appointment  as  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief,  claiming  Wick¬ 
er  devoted  “too  much  attention  to 
his  own  pursuits  at  the  bureau’s  ex¬ 
pense  ....  Wicker’s  bureau  was  not 
producing  enough  front-page  ex¬ 
clusives.” 

Despite  all  of  the  criticisms,  how¬ 


Tom  Wicker 


ever,  not  to  mention  attacks  on  his 
reporting  by  presidents,  leftist  and 
rightist  journalism  reviews,  and  a 
brief  appearance  on  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Nixon’s  much-cele¬ 
brated  “enemies  list,”  Wicker  has 
endured.  His  “In  the  Nation”  col¬ 
umn  has  been  called  “one  of  our 
principal  national  assets,”  and  his 
appearances  on  countless  tv  talk 
shows  have  made  his  ruddy  com¬ 


plexion  and  soft  Southern  drawl  a 
household  presence. 

His  retirement,  said  the  Times  in 
its  feature  profile  on  Wicker,  is  a 
“well-earned  rest.” 

“Actually  I’m  leaving  the  Times 
because  the  rules  at  our  company 
are  that  one  can  retire  at  age  65, 
which  I  reached  last  year,  or  work 
on  to  70  with  the  consent  of  the 
company,”  said  Wicker.  “I  didn’t 
ask  for  that  consent  because  I  de¬ 
cided  I  wanted  to  retire.  In  fact,  I 
don’t  even  know  if  I  could  have  got¬ 
ten  the  consent.” 

Born  and  raised  in  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  Wicker  got  his  first  journalism 
job  in  1949  when  he  became  editor 
of  the  Sandhill  Citizen,  a  weekly  in 


Aberdeen,  N.C.  In  the  1950s  he 
worked  for  a  series  of  Southern 
newspapers,  including  the  Nashville 
Tennesseean,  before  joining  the 
Times,  first  as  a  Capitol  Hill  re¬ 
porter.  After  John  F.  Kennedy’s  elec¬ 
tion  in  1960,  Wicker  was  assigned 
to  the  White  House,  thus  beginning 
a  long  career  of  writing  about  and 
studying  the  presidents  up  close. 

From  his  post-retirement  per¬ 
spective,  Wicker  said  that  “by  all 
odds,”  Lyndon  Johnson  was  “the 
most  challenging  to  cover.  I  think 
Johnson  and  Nixon  are  the  two  most 
interesting  public  men  that  I’ve  ever 
covered,  which  is  not  to  say  that 
they  were  the  two  most  attractive, 
by  any  means.  But  they  were  in¬ 
teresting  in  human  terms,  and,  re¬ 
ally,  the  most  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.” 

Although  Wicker  never  suffered 
through  the  sort  of  public  verbal 
beatings  that  Johnson  was  some¬ 
times  known  to  inflict  upon  reporters 
whose  stories  angered  him.  Wick¬ 
er  said,  “There  was  no  question 
about  it:  Johnson  was  an  overpow¬ 
ering  individual.  I’ve  never  known 
a  man  who  could  dominate  a  small 
group  of  people,  say  five  or  six  peo¬ 
ple,  the  way  he  could.  He  was  a 
very  dominant  man,  and  while  I’ve 
never  felt  any  of  the  bullying  that 
he  was  famous  for,  I  felt  his  pow¬ 
er  many  times.  He  was  overpower¬ 
ing.” 

Wicker’s  relationship  with  Nixon 
was  more  complex.  Originally  seen 
as  a  member  of  the  hostile  press 
camp — Nixon’s  vice  president,  Spiro 
Agnew,  in  the  early  1970s  attacked 
Wicker  for  his  “irresponsibility  and 
thoughtlessness” — Wicker  has  since 
received  criticism  from  reviewers 
for  his  1991  book  One  of  Us:  Richard 
Nixon  and  the  American  Dream  be¬ 
cause  it  is  seen  as  highly  support¬ 
ive  of  the  Nixon  presidency. 

“I  was  in  Washington  then  and 
covering  the  Nixon  administration 
every  day,”  said  Wicker,  “Natural¬ 
ly  I  had  somewhat  of  a  different 
outlook  than  when  I  could  sit  back 
years  later  at  my  leisure  and  find 
out  things  I  didn’t  know  then  .  .  .  . 
I  was  able  to  take  a  longer  and  cool¬ 
er  and  more  dispassionate  look  at 
the  Nixon  administration,  and  I 


“I  deplore  the  type  of  thing  that  brought  down  Gary 
Hart  and  is  threatening  to  bring  down  Bill  Clinton,”  said 
Wicker.  “I  don’t  think  that  sort  of  thing  is  reievant.  ” 
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found  a  good  deal  to  admire,  things 
that  I  just  didn’t  know  about.” 

One  thing  Wicker  has  not  had  sec¬ 
ond  thoughts  about  is  his  coverage 
of  Kennedy’s  assassination  on 
November  22,  1963.  As  the  only 
Times  reporter  in  Dallas  during  the 
assassination  and  in  the  immediate 
hours  following  it.  Wicker  single- 
handedly  pulled  together  a  106-para- 
graph  story,  which  ended  up  filling 
two  front-  page  columns  and  the  en¬ 
tire  second  page  of  the  paper’s  Nov. 
23  edition. 

“In  retrospect  I  see  that  it  was  a 
hard  story  to  put  together,”  said 
Wicker,  “but  at  the  time  it  was  all 
so  compelling  that  you  really  didn’t 
have  much  time  to  think  about  what 
you  were  doing,  you  just  had  to  do 
what  you  could  do.” 

Writing  the  story  from  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  the  old  Love  Field  Termi¬ 
nal,  Wicker  telephoned  it  into  New 
York,  two  pages  at  a  time,  from  a 
phone  booth,  until  other  reporters 
from  the  paper  arrived  later  in  the 
afternoon  to  provide  backup. 

Even  though  the  Kennedy  assas-  ' 
sination  has  since  become  one  of 
the  most  investigated  and  studied 
crimes  in  this  country’s  history,  most 
scholars  have  found  little  to  fault 
with  Wicker’s  reporting  in  those  har¬ 
ried  hours  after  the  president  died, 
“1  believe  what  we  pulled  together 
was  accurate,”  said  Wicker. 

“Oliver  Stone  may  think  differ¬ 
ently,  but  I  think  what  we  reported 
that  afternoon  was  true  and  I’m  proud 
of  it,  in  that  sense.  Of  course,  a  lot 
has  come  out  since  then  that  we 
couldn’t  have  known  about  then,  but 
for  what  little  we  did  know,  I  trust 
I  got  it  right.” 

Since  Kennedy’s  assassination,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  at  the  Times, 
Wicker  has  authored  1 1  books,  both 
fiction  and  nonfiction,  including  On 
Press,  a  memoir  of  his  career  in 
journalism  and  required  reading  for 
many  journalism  majors  around  the 
country. 

In  the  book.  Wicker  not  only  de¬ 
scribes  and  explains  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  sense  of  journalistic  ethics,  he 
also  reflects  on  the  state  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  in  the  years  immediate¬ 
ly  following  Watergate. 

It  is  a  topic  Wicker  returned  to 
when  asked  if  both  the  print  and 
broadcast  media  sometimes  go  too 
far  in  revealing  sensational  aspects 
of  a  public  figure’s  private  life. 

“I  deplore  the  kind  of  thing  that 
brought  down  Gary  Hart  and  is 
threatening  to  bring  down  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton,”  said  Wicker.  “I  don’t  think 
that  sort  of  thing  is  relevant.  The 
hardest  issue  in  journalism  today  is 


the  issue  of  encouraging  reporters 
to  be  skeptical  and  investigatory, 
but  then  telling  them  they  have  to 
stop  at  a  certain  point.  It  is  almost 
an  impossible  thing  to  do.” 

However,  Wicker  added  that, 
while  reporters  should  continue  to 
aggressively  seek  out  information 
on  public  figures  as  part  of  their 
journalistic  responsibilities,  they 
should  not  begin  with  sensational- 
istic  rumors. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  things  a  can¬ 
didate  should  be  investigated  on, 
what  was  his  record  like,  what  are 
his  position  on  the  issues,”  he  said. 
“It  is  hard  to  not,  of  course,  get  into 
matters  of  private  life  if  you’re  con¬ 
ducting  a  vigorous  investigation,  but 
I  just  don’t  think  a  reporter  should 
start  there.” 

Wicker  also  predicted  that  the 
same  aggressive  press  putting  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  likes  of  Clinton,  who 
was  recently  accused  of  engaging  in 
a  12-year-long  affair  with  a  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  television  reporter,  could 
cause  problems  for  President  Bush: 
“Bush  got  a  free  ride  from  the  press 
during  his  first  two  years  in  office, 
but  gradually  his  sheer  incompe¬ 
tence  and  shallowness  [have]  come 
to  the  fore,  and  I  think  reporters  see 
it,  they  see  that  Bush  is  nothing 
more  than  an  opportunist,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  as  admirable  a  figure  as 
when  they  first  saw  him  as  presi¬ 
dent.” 

Although  Wicker’s  byline  will 
continue  to  appear  sporadically  in 
the  Times,  he  said  he  will  probably 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years  researching  and  writing  a 
series  of  both  fiction  and  non-fic¬ 
tion  books  he  is  currently  under  con¬ 
tract  to  complete. 

Wicker  added  that  he  was  more 
than  happy  to  say  goodbye  to  the 
rigors  of  producing  a  regular  col¬ 
umn  under  deadline:  “The  relent¬ 
lessness  of  the  schedule  can  wear 
you  down,  plus  there  are  many  oth¬ 
er  things  I  want  to  do.  It’s  a  good 
time  to  call  it  quits.” 

Magazine  ads 
down  in  January 

Magazine  advertising  revenue 
dipped  2.58%  in  January  compared 
with  a  year  before,  according  to  the 
Publishers  Information  Bureau. 

The  magazine  trade  group  said 
the  number  of  ad  pages  declined 
3.59% — the  second  smallest  month¬ 
ly  page  decline  in  a  year — compared 
with  January  1991. 

The  biggest  decline  was  in  pub¬ 
lishing  and  media  advertising,  down 
23%;  the  biggest  increase,  in  drugs 
and  remedies,  up  23%. 


UNESCO  arm 
commits  to 
press  freedom 

A  United  Nations  group  has  raised 
to  “priority  concern”  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  press  freedom,  pluralism, 
and  independence  of  the  media. 

The  International  Program  for  the 
Development  of  Communication’s 
35-member  intergovernmental  coun¬ 
cil  in  February  approved  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  a  working  group. 

IPDC — part  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultur¬ 
al  Organization — also  approved  pro¬ 
cedures  making  it  easier  for  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  organizations 
to  submit  proposals  and  encouraged 
governments  to  apply  for  projects 
on  behalf  of  private  organizations. 

IPDC  said  three  of  its  36  latest 
grants  were  going  to  independent 
press  groups. 

In  other  developments,  Torben 
Krogh,  a  Danish  journalist  and 
UNESCO  executive  board  member, 
was  elected  chairman  of  IPDC’s  in¬ 
tergovernmental  council.  Krogh,  49, 
headed  UNESCO’s  1985  conference 
on  the  New  World  Information  and 
Communication  Order  in  Copen¬ 
hagen. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


-  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


John  Shields 


R.  Marilyn  Lee 


William  Isinger 


Jeffrey  Klein 


John  Shields,  formerly  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Bulletin,  now  is  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Donald  J.  Byrne,  who  has 
relocated  to  Idaho. 

Earlier,  Shields  was  editor  of  the 
Napa  (Calif.)  Register,  publisher  of 
the  Flat  River  (Mo.)  Daily  Journal, 
general  manager  for  Lesher  Com¬ 
munications  of  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.,  and  head  of  the  Eastern  di¬ 
vision  of  Park  Communications, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  appointments. 

R.  Marilyn  Lee,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  employee  relations,  now  is 
vice  president  of  employee  relations. 

Previously,  Lee  was  director  of 
human  resources  for  the  Times’  par¬ 
ent,  Times  Mirror  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  deputy  city  attorney  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

William  R,  Isinger,  formerly 
director  of  finance,  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  finance. 

Isingt-r  has  served  in  several  fi¬ 
nancial  capacities  with  T-M,  in¬ 
cluding  vice  president  of  finance  at 
M.  Grumbacher  Inc.,  a  former  T-M 
subsidiary. 

Jeffrey  S.  Klein,  president  of 
the  Times’  daily  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  and  Ventura  County  editions, 
also  was  named  a  vice  president. 

Klein  earlier  was  assistant  to  the 
president  of  T-M  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Times. 

Les  Dlnseith,  a  suburban  news 
editor,  now  is  suburban  assistant 
copy  chief. 

Dunseith  has  served  as  a  copy  ed¬ 
itor,  news  editor  and  interim  slot 
editor  at  the  Times;  previously,  he 
was  with  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  and  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News. 

Gary  Fong,  a  copy  editor  and 
backup  news  editor  for  Calendar, 
has  assumed  news  editing  and  copy 
editing  duties  for  suburban. 


Earlier,  Fong  worked  in  news,  slot 
and  copy  editing  posts  at  the  Times 
and  as  an  assistant  news  editor  and 
copy  editor  for  the  Herald  Examiner. 

Veronica  Garcia,  a  copy  editor 
for  METPRO,  now  is  a  copy  editor 
and  backup  news  editor  for  subur¬ 
ban. 

Garcia  has  worked  on  the  subur¬ 
ban  and  foreign  copy  desks  of  the 
Times,  as  a  copy  editor  at  Newsday 
of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  a  copy  editor 
and  news  editor  at  the  El  Cajon  Cal¬ 
ifornian  and  a  news  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  with  the  San  Diego  weekly 
paper  Southern  Cross. 

Jill  Gottesman,  formerly  a  re¬ 
search  editor  for  the  Times’  Sunday 
magazine,  now  is  a  full-time,  tem¬ 
porary  reporter  for  suburban’s  South¬ 
east  section. 

Gottesman  is  the  founding  editor 
of  the  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif., 
weekly  High  Tide,  a  former  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Los  Angeles  magazine 
and  a  former  reporter  with  the  Beach 
Reporter,  also  of  Manhattan  Beach. 

Bill  Overend,  formerly  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  earlier  bureau 
chief  for  the  Times’  Ventura  Coun¬ 
ty  edition,  was  promoted  to  city  ed¬ 
itor. 

Overend  previously  was  a  feature 
writer  for  View  and  a  reporter  for 
Metro  at  the  Times,  a  reporter  at 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Paris-based  International  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  a  writer,  editor  and 
producer  with  CBS  News  in  New 
York. 

Linda  Grant,  a  regular  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  Times’  Sunday  magazine 
and  earlier  a  business  writer,  assis¬ 
tant  financial  editor  and  New  York 
financial  bureau  chief  for  the  Times, 
has  rejoined  the  paper’s  editorial 
staff  as  a  senior  business  writer  based 
in  New  York. 

Richard  F.  Avery,  formerly  head 
of  the  retail  territorial  sales  force  at 
the  Orange  County  Register,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  classified 
advertising  director. 


Earlier,  Avery  was  in  sales  and 
management  positions  at  the  Gwin¬ 
nett  Daily  News  of  Duluth,  Ga.,  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  U.S.  Suburban  Press 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

Greg  Pederson,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  for  Suburban 
Group,  an  association  of  15  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
until  recently  owned  by  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  of  Arlington,  Va.,  has  been 
named  to  a  similar  title  at  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

Pederson  previously  served  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Troy,  N.Y., 
Record  and  retail  ad  manager  with 
the  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.Y. 

Mark  Stange  continues  as  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager,  reporting  to  Av¬ 
ery. 

«  :tc  % 

Claude  Salhani,  formerly  deputy 
news  pictures  editor  in  London  for 
the  wire  service  Reuters,  now  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  Sipa  Press,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Mort  Levine,  publisher  of  the 
Country  Almanac  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Levine  also  owns  the  Men¬ 
lo  Park  Recorder  and  Milpitas  Post. 

Other  CNPA  officers  installed  are 
Darell  Phillips,  publisher  of  the 
Manteca  Bulletin,  president-elect; 
Brien  Manning,  publisher  of  the 
Irvine  World  News,  vice  president; 
and  Richard  Wallace,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter,  secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  T.  Cunningham,  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register 
Star,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  page. 

Cunningham  earlier  worked  for 
the  Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard. 

Keith  Grace,  a  staff  artist  for  the 
paper,  was  named  graphics  editor. 
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Paula  Hayward,  formerly  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Texas)  Standard-Times  who 
earlier  was  in  circulation  posts  at  the 
Junction  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union  and 
the  Manassas  (Va.)  Journal 
Messenger,  now  is  retail  ad  manager 
for  the  Odessa  (Texas)  American. 

Larry  Reynolds,  formerly  a 
major  account  representative  and 
account  specialist  with  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  is  classified  ad  manag¬ 
er  in  Odessa. 

Reynolds  previously  was  with  the 
Dearborn  (Mich.)  Press  &  Guide 
and  the  Texas  papers  the  Houston 
Post,  the  Austin  American-States- 
man,  the  Temple  Daily  Telegram 
and  the  Killeen  Daily  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Frassinelli,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Easton,  Pa., 
Express-Times,  now  is  publisher  of 
the  Palladium-Times,  Oswego,  N.Y. 
He  succeeds  M.  Joseph  Craig,  who 
was  appointed  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Sentinel  of  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Previously,  Frassinelli  held  sev- 

Ieral  editorial  posts  at  the  E-T,  in¬ 
cluding  editor,  and  headed  the  news, 
sports  and  programming  depart¬ 
ments  at  a  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  radio 
operation. 

*  *  * 

Tobias  Naegele,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alexandria,  Va.-based 
monthly  technology  and  business 
publication  Military  &  Aerospace 
Electronics,  who  earlier  was  with 
Electronics  magazine,  has  been 
named  editor  of  Navy  Times,  its  par¬ 
ent  Army  Times  Publishing  Co., 
Springfield,  Va.,  announced.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Tom  Philpott,  who  becomes 
a  senior  writer,  special  projects,  with 
the  company’s  Times  News  Service. 

!|C  !|C  4c 

Pat  Doherty,  formerly  real  es¬ 
tate  division  manager  at  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  ad¬ 
vertising  relations  manager  at  the 
paper;  Steve  Brooks,  formerly 
West  division  manager,  succeeds 


Doherty  as  real  estate  division  man¬ 
ager;  Larry  Filkowski,  formerly 
help  wanted  division  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Brooks  as  West  division  man¬ 
ager;  Jane  Migely,  formerly  tele¬ 
marketing  manager,  succeeds  Filkow¬ 
ski  as  help  wanted  division  manager; 
and  Vicki  Liepelt  succeeds  Mige¬ 
ly  as  telemarketing  manager. 

*  *  * 

Michael  R.  Meyer,  formerly 
Bonn  bureau  chief  for  Newsweek, 
has  been  appointed  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  weekly  news¬ 
magazine. 

Meyer  has  worked  as  a  general 
editor  and  a  senior  writer  for 
Newsweek,  a  Washington  reporter 
for  Congressional  Quarterly  and  a 
correspondent  in  Washington  and 
North  Africa  for  the  Washington 
Post. 

4c  4c  4c 

Duane  Corstange,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  distribution  manager  for  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  has 
been  named  packaging  and  distri¬ 
bution  manager  at  the  paper;  Steve 
Raschke,  formerly  circulation  sales 
manager,  who  earlier  worked  in  cir¬ 
culation  posts  at  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  New  York  Times,  now  is 
circulation  distribution  manager; 
Kyle  Odom,  formerly  district  man¬ 
ager,  who  previously  was  with  the 


Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer, 
moves  to  circulation  sales  supervi¬ 
sor;  and  Carol  Meisterheim,  for¬ 
merly  preprint  coordinator,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  district  manager. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gary  Randazzo,  formerly  print 
projects  manager  and  earlier  print 
projects  specialist  with  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  financial  accounting  at  the 
paper. 

Previously,  Randazzo  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  Health  Care  News, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Huntsville  (Texas)  Item,  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  Morning  News  and  the  Con¬ 
roe  (Texas)  Morning  News  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Texas)  Caller  Times. 

4c  4c  4c 

Charles  W.  Gibney,  formerly 
vice  president  and  chief  financial 
officer  of  Macromedia  Inc.,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J.,  recently  was  named 
senior  vice  president  and  CFO  for 
the  company  and  its  subsidiaries, 
the  Bergen  County  Record  in  Hack¬ 
ensack,  the  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Gateway  Communications. 

Gibney  previously  was  treasurer 
and  vice  president  for  finance  of 
Spex  Group  Inc.,  Edison,  N.J.,  and 
a  financial  officer  for  Hunt  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ronald  Watts,  formerly  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  special  pro¬ 
jects  manager  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Washington  Times. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ira  Krawitz,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  has  been  named  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  by  the  New  York 
based  press  relations  wire  service 
PR  Newswire. 
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OBITUARIES 


Harding  Foster  Bancroft,  81. 
a  former  diplomat  and  lawyer,  and 
a  retired  vice  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Times  who  played  a  key  role 
in  the  newspaper’s  decision  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Pentagon  Papers  despite  the 
Nixon  administration’s  contention 
that  doing  so  would  jeopardize  na¬ 
tional  security,  died  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

C.  Gordon  Bell,  60,  president 
and  publisher  and  earlier  general 
manager  of  the  Gardner  (Mass.) 
News,  one  of  the  country’s  oldest 
independently  owned  family  news¬ 
papers,  died  Feb.  7  following  a  long 
illness. 

*  *  * 

Louis  M.  Bernstein,  67,  a  for¬ 
mer  cartoonist  for  the  weekly  Mariner 
Newspapers  in  Massachusetts,  died 
Feb.  16. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  Hugh  Brockumer,  88, 
a  professor  emeritus  in  the  history 
department  at  Wesleyan  University 
in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  proofreader  and  editor  with  the 
Boston  Globe,  died  Feb.  5. 

4! 

M.  Helen  Bernard,  91,  who 
worked  for  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Press  Herald  and  as  an  information 
specialist  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
died  Feb.  6  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  after 
a  long  illness. 

*  *  * 

Rick  Cziment,  43,  a  reporter  for 
the  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Outlook, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Feb.  5  while 
visiting  Miami. 

Cziment  had  previously  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Coast  Media  News  in  Culver 
City,  Calif.,  and  the  Los  Angeles- 
based  City  News  Service. 

*  *  * 

Christy  Drennan,  44,  day  city 
editor  and  earlier  a  reporter  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  died  of  cancer  Feb.  3  in 
Houston. 

Previously,  Drennan  had  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Amarillo  (Texas) 
Globe-News. 

*  *  * 

Don  Ficco,  56,  who  served  as  a 
sportswriter  and  editor  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Philadelphia,  died  Feb.  11 
in  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Ficco  worked  at  the  Philadelphia 


Inquirer,  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  the  former  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  the  former  Philadelphia  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Catholic  Standard  &  Times, 
and  the  Main  Line  Times  in  subur¬ 
ban  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Gaffney  Jr.,  80,  a  po¬ 
lice  and  City  Hall  reporter  for  the 
defunct  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
earlier  a  news  and  sports  reporter 
with  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  died 
Feb.  1 1  in  Newton  Square,  Pa. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gene  Haley,  64,  a  sportswriter 
for  several  newspapers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  most  recently  the  Home  News 
in  New  Brunswick,  died  Feb.  24  in 
Edison,  N.J. 

4c  4c  4: 

Anna  L.  Olson  Johnson,  88,  a 
retired  correspondent  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  died  Feb.  12 
in  Middletown,  Conn. 

4c  4c  4c 

Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  65,  a  re¬ 
tired  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Paris-based  International  Herald 
Tribune,  died  Feb.  16  in  Coin,  Spain. 

Earlier,  Kennedy  had  worked  for 
the  Washington  Post  and  in  Madrid 
for  Time  Inc.  of  New  York. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  P.  Knight,  56,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  founder 
and  director  of  the  journalism 
school’s  African-American,  Hispan¬ 
ic,  Asian-American  and  Native 
American  workshops,  died  Feb.  9 
after  treatment  for  pneumonia. 

4c  4c  4c 

Arthur  E.  “Deac”  Lathrop  Jr., 
84,  a  retired  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  died  Feb.  6. 

4c  4c  4c 

Linn  C.  Lightner,  94,  formerly 
city  editor  and  copy  desk  chief  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News, 
died  Feb.  17  in  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frank  J.  Macomber,  79,  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Copley  News  Service  and  a  city 
editor  for  the  San  Diego  Union,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  Feb.  12  in  San 
Diego. 

Macomber  had  also  worked  for 
the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  the 


San  Diego  Sun,  and  the  El  Paso 
(Texas)  Herald-Post. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  F.  O’Keefe,  87,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  defunct  Daily  News 
of  Chicago  and  later  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  died  Feb.  8. 

4c  4c  4c 

George  T.  Pappas,  86,  a  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  consultant  for  the 
London  Times  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  died  Jan.  29  in  Beverly,  Mass. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mark  S.  Parker,  85,  retired 
managing  editor  of  Modern  Medicine 
magazine  who  earlier  had  been  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  weekly  Pioneer  Journal 
in  Wadena,  Minn.,  and  a  copy  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
Star  Journal,  died  Feb.  7. 

4:  4c  4c 

Ray  Parr,  81,  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  state  govern¬ 
ment  reporter,  and  columnist  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  who  lat¬ 
er  served  as  the  state’s  auditor,  died 
Feb.  7. 

4c  4c  4c 

Paul  A.  Poorman,  61,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Ohio  and  a  former  editor 
of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  of  cancer  Feb.  12. 

Poorman  had  also  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News  and  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  and  news 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

4c  4c  4c 

Lawrence  A.  Raymer,  82,  a  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  of  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News  who  later  was  a 
public  relations  executive,  died  Feb. 
5. 

4c  4c  4c 

Carolyn  Martin  Scott,  49,  a 
free-lance  journalist  whose  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  Observer 
and  Guardian,  and  a  news  broad¬ 
caster  for  Spanish  National  Radio, 
died  Feb.  12. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  H.  Wagner,  70,  a  retired 
promotion  director  for  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers  of  Cincinnati, 
died  Feb.  16  in  Cincinnati. 

Wagner  previously  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Houston  Press. 
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LEGAL 


Newspapers  battle  to  obtain  database  records 

California  press  gets  bureaucratic  runaround  from  public  agencies 


By  M.L.  Stein 

At  least  four  battles  to  obtain 
computer  database  records  from  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  are  under  way  or  have 
been  resolved  in  California  in  what 
is  seen  as  a  legal  foray  into  an  un¬ 
charted  area  nationwide. 

The  plaintiff  in  one  case  already 
has  been  denied  a  petition  to  see 
municipal  records  by  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Appeal.  The  court  also 
denied  a  petition  by  the  media-sup- 
ported  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition  (CFAC)  to  participate  as 
an  amicus  curiae  in  the  suit. 

The  plaintiff  is  Richmond  City 
Councilwoman  Donna  Powers  who 
filed  a  Public  Records  Act  suit 
against  the  city  for  access  to  com¬ 
puter  records  regarding  municipal 
expenditures. 

In  separate  cases,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  is  challenging  a  re¬ 
fusal  by  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  (DMV)  to  release  certain 
records,  and  the  Orange  County  Reg¬ 
ister  took  on  another  state  agency 
over  the  same  issue. 

“This  is  a  controversial,  unsettled 
area,”  said  CFAC  executive  direc¬ 
tor  Terry  Francke. 

The  appellate  court  denied  Pow¬ 
ers’  request  for  a  writ  of  review  in 
a  two-sentence  decision.  If  the  court 
had  rendered  an  opinion  it  would 
have  represented  the  first  state  case 
law  in  the  United  States  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  public  right  to  official 
computer  data,  Francke  said. 

Powers’  attorney,  Alfred  A. 
Cabral,  who  told  E&P  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  is 
almost  certain,  said  he  could  not 
find  a  clear-cut  legal  precedent  in 
state  courts  around  the  country  deal¬ 
ing  with  requests  for  database  in¬ 
formation. 

Federal  courts,  however,  have  ren¬ 
dered  decisions  on  the  question  of 
computerized  data  in  connection 
with  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

When  she  ran  for  councilwoman 
in  1991,  Powers  asked  for  and  ob¬ 
tained  city  computer  records  on  par¬ 
ticular  expenditures.  She  used  the 
information  in  her  campaign  litera¬ 
ture,  including  an  allegation  that  the 
mayor  of  Richmond  had  spent  city 


money  on  a  Weight  Watchers  pro¬ 
gram  for  himself. 

Recently,  Cabral  said,  Powers 
sought  additional  specific  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  city  regarding  pay¬ 
outs.  Instead,  he  said,  she  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  entire  check  regis¬ 
ter  and  faced  with  wading  through 
a  printout  of  thousands  of  pages. 

“This  was  outrageous,”  Cabral  de¬ 
clared.  “I  couldn’t  believe  it.  One 
can  assume  the  city  did  not  want  to 
be  embarrassed  again.” 

CFAC’s  entry  into  the  case  was 
the  first  time  it  had  stood  alone  as 
a  friend  of  the  court  without  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  media  organizations. 

Its  brief,  prepared  by  a  prominent 
Bay  area  law  firm,  draws  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Public  Records  Act  as 
evidence  that  lawmakers  wanted 
computers  to  make  it  easier,  not 
harder,  for  the  public  to  review  pub¬ 


lic  records,  Francke  said. 

Writing  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  reporter  Christopher  H. 
Schmitt  said  that,  when  the  news¬ 
paper  asked  officials  of  six  state 
agencies  for  a  directory  of  their  com¬ 
puter  files,  only  two  could  provide 
the  lists,  three  said  they  could  not, 
and  one  ignored  the  request. 

The  DMV,  he  noted,  regularly 
sells  its  data  to  the  R.L.  Polk  di¬ 
rectory  company  and  other  firms, 
which  in  turn  market  it  commer¬ 
cially. 

Yet,  Schmitt  said,  the  Mercury 
News  was  turned  down  when  it 
sought  to  find  out  from  the  DMV 
if  it  charges  the  general  public  the 
same  price  for  registration  data  as 
it  does  the  directory  companies. 

DMV  officials  said  it  does  not 
give  the  marketing  firms  a  price 

(See  RECORDS  on  page  41 ) 
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Bruce  W.  Little,  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  James  Maclaren  Industries  Inc.,  is 
pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Marc  R.  Daoust  as  Senior  Vice  President.  In 
his  new  position,  Mr.  Daoust  will  be 
responsible  for  strategic  planning  and  major 
projects  for  the  Maclaren  Group;  he  will 
assume  the  general  management  of 
operations  and  sales  at  the  Newsprint 
Division  in  Masson,  Quebec  while  retaining  his  responsibilities  as 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Normick  Perron  Inc. 

Mr.  Daoust,  who  holds  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Commerce,  has  gained 
extensive  experience  in  the  forest  industry  field.  He  joined  Maclaren 
in  1967  and  was,  until  very  recently.  Vice  President,  Finance. 

James  Maclaren  Industries  is  an  important  forestry-based  company 
operating  in  Western  and  Northwestern  Quebec,  and  in  Ontario.  This 
dynamic  member  of  Noranda  Forest  Inc.  employs  more  than  2,000 
workers  in  plants  and  mills  whose  modem  production  technology  is 
amongst  the  best  in  the  Canadian  forest  industry.  Maclaren  produces 
newsprint,  kraft  pulp,  hydroelectricity,  wood  chips,  lumber,  and 
parquet  flooring  for  Canadian,  American  and  world  markets. 

V  _ ) 


Marc  R.  Daoust 
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NEWS  TECH 


tech  managers  on  the  move 


Newspaper 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Press  announced 
that  Michael  Tray  nor  was  named 
production  director,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  McBride  Jr.,  who  retired.  He 
is  responsible  for  all  areas  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  building  department. 

While  in  college,  Traynor  began 
as  a  management  intern  at  Morris 
Communications  Corp.,  the  news¬ 
papers’  parent  company,  based  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  He  went  on  to  pro¬ 
duction  trainee  at  Georgia’s  Athens 
Daily  News  and  Banner  Herald,  then 
moved  to  Lubbock,  Texas,  as  me¬ 
chanical  trainee  at  the  Avalanche- 
Journal. 

Traynor  joined  the  Savannah  pa¬ 
pers  as  ad  room  supervisor  in  1988. 
The  next  year  he  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  production  manager. 

McBride  managed  production 
since  1974.  Apprenticed  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  his  47-year  career  in 
Savannah  spanned  the  hot  metal  and 
cold  type  eras.  Before  becoming  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  in  1969, 
he  had  worked  as  a  printer,  night 
and  day  composing  room  foreman, 
and  head  of  photocomposition. 

*  *  * 

FMC  Corp.’s  Material  Handling 
Systems  Division  has  hired  Thomas 
J.  Voshell,  who  focuses  on  FMC’s 
computerized  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems,  which  monitor  and 
control  all  major  production  opera¬ 
tions  at  newspaper  plants. 

The  former  production  manager 
for  The  National  and  system  engi¬ 
neering  manager  for  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  earlier  was  sys¬ 
tems  development  manager  for  a 
company  that  supplied  newspaper 
mailroom  control  systems.  His  work 
at  FMC  emphasizes  management  of 
inserts  and  newsprint  waste. 

*  *  * 

Karen  Slattery  was  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  $  1 50  million  North  Creek 
satellite  printing  plant  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  May  by  the  Seattle  Times. 
Fred  Dal  Broi  will  be  plant  man¬ 
ager  at  the  main  Seattle  facility. 
Both  plants  will  print  the  jointly 
produced  Times  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

In  her  new  position,  Slattery  will 
manage  about  300  employees  in  the 
pressroom,  mailroom,  machine  shop, 
electric  shop,  systems  engineering. 


platemaking,  and  facility  mainte¬ 
nance.  She  joined  the  Times  in  1988 
as  quality  assurance  manager.  In  1990 
she  was  named  operations  director. 

Dal  Broi  joined  the  company  in 
1990  as  facilities  and  real  estate  man¬ 
ager/planning.  He  will  retain  those 
responsibilities  while  managing  Seat¬ 
tle’s  camera  and  platemaking,  press¬ 
room,  mailroom,  receiving,  machine 
shop,  and  electrical  shop. 

Mailroom  manager  since  early  last 
year,  Alan  Sharrah  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  plant  manager/packaging  and 
assembly,  with  responsibility  for 
both  sites’  mailrooms  and  North 
Creek’s  newsprint  warehouse.  Twen¬ 
ty-three-year  Times  veteran  Jim 
Carr,  receiving  foreman  at  the  Seat¬ 
tle  plant,  heads  the  transition  and 
start-up  of  North  Creek’s  newsprint 
warehouse. 

Tom  Hatcher  is  assistant  plant 
manager/manufacturing  and  facility 
support  manager,  responsible  for 
maintenance  at  the  new  350,000- 
square-foot  facility.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  as  construction  manager, 
Doug  Ranes  will  assist  Slattery  dur¬ 
ing  start-up  at  North  Creek.  Seattle 
pressroom  supervisor  Al  Sherring¬ 
ton  will  oversee  start-up  of  North 
Creek’s  Goss  Colorliner  presses. 

*  *  * 

Paul  A.  Shepard  was  named 
transportation  and  facilities  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
Worcester,  Mass.  In  his  new  post, 
he  oversees  distribution,  including 
all  warehousing,  transportation  and 
garage,  as  well  as  security,  waste 
management,  and  maintenance. 

Shepard  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1974  as  purchasing  manager.  He 
most  recently  served  as  project  plan¬ 
ning  coordinator/new  facilities. 

:(!  :|c  4c 

St.  Peterhurg  Times  operations  di¬ 
rector  John  L.  Irvin  will  retire  from 
the  newspaper  and  from  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.  board  of  directors  on 
April  1. 

In  his  25  years  there,  Irvin  saw 
the  Times  through  major  changes, 
including  testing  and  adoption  of 
new  reelroom,  pressroom,  and  mail- 
room  technologies.  The  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  Hall  of  Fame 
inductee  also  served  on  the  ANPA 
Technical  Committee. 

Before  being  named  to  his  cur¬ 


rent  position  in  1984,  Irvin  was  as¬ 
sistant  operations  manager  for  six 
years  and  a  staff  engineer  for  12 
years.  Earlier  he  had  worked  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

Irvin  is  succeeded  by  production 
manager  Ralph  Imhof  and  opera¬ 
tions  manager  J.  Robert  Ruck,  both 
recently  promoted  and  reporting  to 
executive  vice  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  John  O’Hearn. 

With  the  Times  for  12  years,  first 
as  maintenance  manager  and  later 
as  plant  manager,  Imhof  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  printing  (including  the 
sheetfed  press),  production  mainte¬ 
nance,  camera/platemaking,  pack¬ 
aging  and  distribution,  dispatch, 
warehouse,  and  news  and  ad  pro¬ 
duction.  Imhof  had  earlier  worked 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ruck  joined  the  Times  in  1978 
as  a  staff  accountant.  He  moved 
through  the  ranks  in  several  man¬ 
agement  capacities.  As  operations 
manager  he  directs  product  en¬ 
hancement,  purchasing,  office  ser¬ 
vices,  headquarters/plant  building 
and  security,  technical  support,  en¬ 
gineering,  and  telecommunications. 

4c  4c  4: 

Former  newspaper  production 
manager  Anthony  Pondel  is  now 
the  principal  of  Berlin,  Conn. -based 
McDel  Consulting,  which  performs 
environmental  investigations  and 
evaluations  of  waste  processing  for 
newspapers  and  other  printers. 

Pondel  was  most  recently  assis¬ 
tant  production  manager  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant.  He  had  earlier  worked 
as  press  operations  manager  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  McDel  was  spun 
off  from  a  firm  managed  by  former 
FBI  agents  who  trained  McDel  per¬ 
sonnel.  It  offers  regulatory  review, 
site  evaluations,  and  waste  han¬ 
dling/storage  analyses. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  R.  Barker  was  appointed 
production  director  for  Richmond 
(Va.)  Papers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  and  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch. 

Barker  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  mailroom  and  pressroom 
of  Gannett’s  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun 
while  attending  Union  University  in 
Jackson.  After  graduation  he  served 
as  coordinator  for  USA  Today  re- 
(See  TECH  on  page  28) 
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Finding  a  press  part  can  be  like 
looking  for  a  nee^e  in  a  haystack. 

At  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  we’ve  made  it  easy  and  fast  to  find  and  order  the 
“needle.”  We’ve  merged  the  benefits  of  two  technologies  -  the  processing  speed  of  your 
personal  computer  and  the  incredible  storage  capacity  of  optical  disks -to  help  you 
identify  Goss®  parts  in  just  seconds.  It’s  as  simple  as  typing  key  words  to  quickly  search 
information  and  view  drawings,  part  numbers,  and  all  cross-referenced  data.  And 
then  using  your  computer,  order  parts  through  our  exclusive  Parts-Link™  system 
with  a  toll-free  number.  Call  the  industry’s  technology  leader.  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems -The  Americas,  Rockwell  International.  800-323-1200  or  708-850-5760. 

Rockwell 

International 


...  where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Tech 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

gional  editions  in  Melbourne,  Fla., 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  as  opera¬ 
tions  director  for  USA  Today  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  After  28  months 
with  the  Gannett  Co.,  Barker  joined 
Media  General’s  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  in  November  1990. 

*  *  * 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  that  Linda  White  was 
named  assistant  production  direc- 
tor/pre-press.  White,  who  has  worked 
as  an  assistant  production  director 
for  the  past  year,  was  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Evening  Express  until  it 
merged  with  the  morning  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald.  She  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  composing,  production 
camera  and  technical  services. 

Jim  Sanville  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  production  director/post¬ 


press.  The  40-year  newspaper  vet¬ 
eran  is  responsible  for  the  press¬ 
room,  production  maintenance  and 
the  mailroom.  Sanville  and  White 
report  to  production  director  John 
Rodney. 

*  *  * 

Flora  L.  Doone  was  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Miami-based 
Jewish  Media  Group  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Miami  Jewish  Tribune, 
Broward  Jewish  World  and  Palm 
Beach  Jewish  World. 

Doone,  who  directs  creative  ser¬ 
vices  and  production  for  the  three 
newspapers,  had  been  art  and  pro¬ 
duction  director  at  Weiss  Research 
Inc.,  West  Palm  Beach,  where  she 
managed  marketing  production  and 
supervised  the  staff.  She  had  earli¬ 
er  held  positions  with  financial  ser¬ 
vices  and  advertising  firms. 

The  new  production  director  at 
the  Herald-Standard,  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  is  John  R.  Donnelly.  He  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  the  com¬ 


posing  room  and  the  pressroom. 

The  former  assistant  production 
manager  at  what  until  last  year  was 
the  Times-Journal  Co.,  Springfield, 
Va.,  Donnelly  attended  New  York’s 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  addition  to  earning  a  degree  at 
American  University,  in  his  home¬ 
town  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Uniontown  Newspapers  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  that  Donnelly  is  replacing 
John  D.  Renne,  who  retired  at  the 
end  of  1991  after  48  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  company. 

The  Uniontown  native  began  his 
career  at  Uniontown  Newspapers  as 
an  apprentice  printer  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  later  becoming  a  jour¬ 
neyman  printer,  assistant  foreman, 
foreman  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  a  position  which  was  later 
changed  to  the  executive-level  post 
of  production  director.  Renne  at¬ 
tended  both  Johns  Hopkins  College 
and  Virginia  Technical  Institute. 


Judge  strikes  down  S.F.  VDT  regulations 


A  controversial  San  Francisco  or¬ 
dinance  regulating  video  display  ter¬ 
minals  (VDTs)  has  been  struck  down 
by  a  Superior  Court  judge  who  said 
the  measure  intruded  on  the  state’s 
jurisdiction. 

Enacted  in  December  1990,  the 
ordinance  has  been  opposed  by  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  several  major 
companies,  including  IBM,  Bank  of 
America,  and  United  Airlines. 

However,  the  agency,  which  op¬ 
erates  the  business  and  production 
sides  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
did  not  join  the  lawsuit  that  led  to 
the  lifting  of  the  ordinance  by  Judge 
Lucy  K.  McCabe  on  Feb.  13.  The 
suit  was  carried  by  IBM  and  three 
other  companies. 

Jessie  J.  Knight  Jr.,  the  SFNA’s 
vice  president/marketing,  said  he 
was  “elated”  over  McCabe’s  ruling. 
“The  position  we  took  originally 
was  that  regulations  like  these  should 
not  be  imposed  at  the  local  level,” 
he  added.  “They  should  be  under 
state  jurisdiction.” 

A  California  bill  patterned  after 
San  Francisco’s  now  defunct  VDT 
ordinance  has  been  introduced  into 
the  state  Legislature  by  Assembly- 
man  Tom  Hayden  (D-Santa  Moni¬ 
ca). 

The  San  Francisco  ordinance  was 
the  third  of  its  kind  to  be  tossed 
out.  A  New  York  State  Supreme 


Court  justice  ruled  against  a  Suf¬ 
folk  County  measure  in  January 
1990,  a  day  after  former  New  York 
City  Mayor  Edward  Koch  vetoed  a 
City  Council  bill  that  would  regu¬ 
lated  VDT  use  by  city  workers. 

Under  the  San  Francisco  regula¬ 
tion,  which  was  drafted  by  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  union  leaders,  politicians  and 
public  health  advocates,  businesses 
with  15  or  more  employees  would 
be  required  to  install  adjustable 
chairs,  desks,  and  computer  key¬ 
boards  for  VDT  users. 

In  addition,  changes  would  have 
to  be  made  in  office  lighting  to  re¬ 
duce  screen  glare  and  printers  would 
have  to  be  covered  to  lessen  noise. 

At  the  time  it  was  passed,  Knight 


said  many  of  the  requirements  were 
in  place  at  the  two  San  Francisco 
dailies  and  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  newspapers  had  exceeded  ordi¬ 
nance  provisions. 

However,  Knight  predicted  that 
“We’re  probably  in  for  more  of  this 
type  of  legislation.  It  will  be  an  is¬ 
sue  in  the  workplace  for  a  long  time 
to  come.” 

The  SFNA  may  not  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  San  Francisco  ordinance. 
A  representative  of  a  city  employ¬ 
ees’  union  indicated  that  his  group 
may  appeal  McCabe’s  ruling.  Deputy 
City  Attorney  Thomas  Owen  said 
his  office  would  join  such  an  ap¬ 
peal. 

—  M.L.Stein 


AM  Graphics  to  supply 
Toronto  Star  mailroom 


AM  Graphics,  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
division  of  AM  International,  was 
selected  to  equip  the  194,000-square- 
foot  mailroom  in  the  Toronto  Star’s 
new  multimillion-dollar  production- 
distribution  facility. 

AM  will  supply  six  NP630  inserters 
configured  with  20  hoppers  and  dual 
delivery.  Nine  inserts  can  go  into 
one  jacket  in  a  dual  configuration  on 
each  side  of  an  inserter,  or  19  inserts 
can  go  into  a  jacket  in  single-deliv¬ 
ery  mode.  Twelve  NP400G  on-line 


infeeds  will  feed  jackets  directly 
from  the  press  delivery  to  jacket 
hoppers  on  the  inserters. 

Newspapers  will  then  be  passed  on 
an  NPlOO  gripper  conveyor  from  in¬ 
serters  to  NP250  stackers.  The  sys¬ 
tem  includes  12  NP250  newspaper 
packaging  machines  that  produce 
underwrapped  and  strapped  bundles. 
Also  to  be  installed  are  24  Alvey 
palletizers  for  bulk  distribution, 
stretch  wrap  equipment  and  automat¬ 
ic  guided  vehicles  for  pallet  traffic. 
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Optronics  at  U.K. 
newspaper  groups 

News  International  Newspapers 
Ltd.  increased  its  color  capability  by 
adding  ColorGetter  and  ColorGetter 
Plus  desktop  scanners  from  the 
Optronics  division  of  Intergraph 
Corp.  Its  tabloids  now  run  at  least  16 
pages  of  color,  which  it  also  plans  to 
add  to  its  broadsheet  dailies. 

The  scanners  and  ColorRight  2.0 
software  pass  images  to  the  publica¬ 
tions’  Macintosh-based  electronic 
color  prepress  systems. 

At  Today,  scanned  color  and  black- 
and-white  images  are  transferred  as 
TIFF  files  into  Adobe  Photoshop. 
ColorGetters  scan  orginal  transparent 
or  reflective  material  ranging  from 
35mm  to  10"xl4"  at  2,032  Ipi  (4,064  for 
the  Plus).  Three  photomultiplier 
tubes  simultaneously  capture  RGB 
data  (up  to  12  bits  per  color)  for  scan¬ 
ning  in  a  single  pass,  providing  pre¬ 
cise  registration.  Dynamic  range  is 
put  at  0.0-3. 8  DMax.  The  ColorGet¬ 
ters  feature  continuous  auto-calibra- 
tion  for  stable,  repeatable  operation. 

In  addition  to  dispersing  several 
ColorGetters  in  editorial  departments 
at  its  papers  (they  are  also  used  for 
color  ad  materials).  Associated 
Newspapers  Ltd.  has  but  more  than 
20  Optronics  ColorSetter  film  record¬ 
ers  to  use  in  local  and  remote  output 
configurations. 

At  the  Evening  Standard,  the 
equipment  already  is  part  of  a  full 
PostScript  prepress  production  envi¬ 
ronment.  In  its  conversion  from  high- 
end  color  equipment,  the  tabloid  re¬ 
portedly  reduced  output  time  of  final 
films  from  two  hours  to  40  minutes. 
Another  benefit  was  the  addition  of 
six  to  eight  lines  per  column  to  the  20- 
page  daily  classified  section.  The 
Daily  Mail  and  Mail  on  Sunday  are 
converting  to  fully  electronic  page 
production. 

Because  ColorSetters  also  scan  line 
art,  they  are  used  for  PostScript  out¬ 
put  and  facsimile  page  transmission. 
Pasted-up  page  pairs  are  scanned  on 
ColorSetters  equipped  with  the 
FastScan  option  and  transmitted  via 
the  MegaStream  dedicated  wide  area 
network  to  remote  print  sites  in  Lon¬ 
don’s  docklands,  the  Midlands,  and 
northern  England,  where  page  data 
are  received  on  ColorSetters  and 
recorded  in  pairs  on  film.  (The  Col¬ 
orSetter  XL  can  record  four  tab  pages 
with  bleed  per  sheet.) 

In  London,  ColorSetters  are  also 
used  to  output  full  tab  pages  com¬ 
posed  on  a  Macintosh  production  net¬ 


work.  Pages  are  rasterized  on  a  high¬ 
speed  PostScript  RIP  before  trans¬ 
mission. 

The  ColorSetter  2000  is  a  drum- 
based  laser  recorder  with  pin  registra¬ 
tion  for  accurate  production  of  sepa¬ 
rations.  It  is  adjustable  to  specific 
print  characteristics  to  accommodate 
the  offset  and  flexo  presses  at  each  of 
Associated’s  plants. 

Areata  sells 
San  Jose  facility 
to  Quebecor 

Areata  Graphics/San  Jose  was  sold 
to  Quebecor  Printing  (USA)  Holdings 
Inc.  for  $29.5  million.  The  249,000- 
square-foot  facility  with  320  employ¬ 
ees  and  three  gravure  presses  is  North 
America’s  second  largest  commercial 
printer,  according  to  Quebecor. 

The  Areata  Graphics  facility  served 
such  customers  as  TV  Guide,  Parade, 
USA  Weekend,  National  Enquirer, 
Star  and  West,  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  Sunday  magazine.  Quebecor 
said  it  plans  to  add  retail  ad  insert 
printing  to  the  plant’s  operations. 

Harris  receives 
pagination  orders 

Melbourne,  Fla. -based  Harris 
Corp.’s  Controls  and  Composition 
Division  announced  orders  for  pagi¬ 
nation  systems  from  U.S.  and  Swed¬ 
ish  newspapers. 

An  XP-2 1  Page  Server  for  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  will 
provide  color  page  assembling  and 
graphics  handling  capabilities  for  ad 
production.  In  addition  to  its  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  operation,  the  paper  cited  the 
system’s  compatibility  with  existing 
equipment. 

The  115,000-circulation  Freedom 
Newspapers  daily  will  install  Harris’ 
Classified  Advertising  Pagination 
System  to  automate  assembly  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  including  display  ads.  For 
page  placement  of  color  wirephotos 
from  the  paper’s  AP  Leafdesk,  Harris 
will  supply  its  Image  Management 
and  Graphic  Enhancement  System 
(Images). 

Harris  recently  installed  news  pagi¬ 
nation  and  graphics  handling  systems 
for  the  Portland  Oregonian.  The 
order  included  15  terminals  for  auto¬ 
mated  full-page  production.  The 
Images  product  enables  editors  to 
bring  in  files  from  Macintoshes,  color 


wirephotos  from  an  AP  Leafdesk,  and 
black-and-white  photos  from  an 
Autokon  scanner 

Nerikes  Allehanda,  Orebro,  Swe¬ 
den,  will  use  an  XP-21  Page  Server  to 
completely  integrate  text  and  graph¬ 
ics  on  news  pages.  Images  will  give 
the  photo  editor  full  automatic  control 
of  color  and  black-and-white  photo 
selection  and  manipulation.  The  over- 
70,000-circulation  daily  has  been 
upgrading  Harris’  first  Swedish 
installation  since  1977. 

Newspaper’s  phone 
information  iine 
tied  into  schooi 

The  state  of  American  schools  is 
the  stuff  of  countless  column  inches, 
but  few  newspapers  have  found  any 
method  of  aiding  the  ailing  education 
system. 

However,  in  Georgia  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  Herald  is  piloting  a  means 
of  helping  local  elementary  school 
students  and  their  parents  keep  track 
of  homework  assignments  and  other 
school  information  through  its  INFO¬ 
LINE  telephone  system.  The  85,000- 
circulation  morning-afternoon  combo 
last  week  designated  39  lines  in  its 
news  and  sports  directory  to  Forest 
Hills  Elementary. 

In  its  first  days  of  operation, 
parents  and  students  could  dial  spe¬ 
cific  codes  and  hear  individual  teach¬ 
ers  describe  homework  assignments, 
listen  to  the  principal’s  message  to 
parents,  or  check  the  lunch  menu  and 
school  calendar. 

The  pilot  program  costs  $500  per 
line,  according  to  Chronicle  general 
manager  Julian  Miller,  but  provides 
public  relations  benefits  while  bol¬ 
stering  education. 

“We  think  there  are  probably  a  lot 
more  educational  applications  than 
we’ve  thought  of  right  now,’’  Miller 
said. 

Forest  Hills  Elementary  principal 
Gerald  Baygents  believes  INFO¬ 
LINE  will  improve  his  school’s  com¬ 
munications  system  with  parents.  “If 
I  had  to  guess.  I’d  say  that  there’s  a 
small  percentage  of  people  who’ll  use 
it  a  lot,  most  of  them  will  use  it  a  little 
and  the  rest  will  just  be  aware  of  it.’’ 

Just  the  awareness  that  parents  can 
check  on  assignments,  INFOLINE 
manager  Larry  Pinto  says,  may  be 
enough  to  keep  students  on  track.  If 
the  pilot  program  proves  successful, 
the  Chronicle  expects  to  spread 
INFOLINE  to  all  elementary  schools 
by  seeking  corporate  sponsors  to 
defray  one-fifth  of  the  cost. 
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the  fourth  quarter.  Its  ad  revenue  declined  5.8%  for 
the  year,  despite  a  3.3%  increase  in  the  last  quarter. 

At  Ottaway  Newspapers’  23  local  dailies,  operating 
income  dropped  14.2%  for  the  year  on  revenue  3.2% 
lower  to  $227.1  million.  Ad  linage  was  off  11.9%. 

Information  services  boosted  operating  income  for 
the  year  by  14.3%  to  $147.6  million  on  3.5%  higher 
revenue,  to  $762  million. 

The  Dow  Jones  board  declared  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  190  per  share  of  common  and  Class  B 
common  stock.  It  is  payable  March  2  to  shareholders 
of  record  as  of  Feb.  3. 

Meanwhile,  Dow  Jones  stock  rose  to  a  52-week  high 
in  January  after  favorable  recommendations  from  sev¬ 
eral  brokerage  houses. 

Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Company  Inc.  reported  fourth-quarter  net 
earnings  declined  8%  to  $97  million,  from  $1 17.3  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  before.  Per-share  quarterly  earnings  de¬ 
clined  to  680,  from  740. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  declined  slightly  to  $901.2 
million  and  operating  profits  declined  7.7%  to  $182.8. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues  slipped  1%  in  the  quarter 
as  run-of-press  ad  linage  fell  7%.  Circulation  revenues 
increased  7%. 

At  USA  Today,  paid  ad  pages  slipped  3%  for  the 
quarter  to  937  and  ad  revenue  declined  2%. 

Year-end  1991  earnings  came  up  20%  short  of  1990. 
Gannett  reported  net  income  of  $301.6  million,  or  $2 
a  share,  compared  with  $377  million,  or  $2.36  a  share, 
in  1990. 

Operating  revenue  for  the  year  fell  2%  to  $3.4  bil¬ 
lion  and  operating  income  dropped  17.7%. 

USA  Today  ad  pages  declined  marginally  for  the 
year  as  ad  revenues  were  off  4%. 

Revenues  in  broadcasting  and  outdoor  advertising 
also  declined  for  the  year. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  reported  fourth-quarter  net  in¬ 
come  rose  10.4%  to  $46.4  million,  as  per-share  in¬ 
come  increased  a  penny  to  860. 

Revenues  of  $589  million  were  up  slightly,  while 
operating  income  declined  to  $76.6  million. 

The  period  included  a  130  per-share  charge  for  staff 
reductions. 

The  quarterly  results  were  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
company’s  first  annual  earnings  decline  in  15  years: 
Net  profit  declined  11.4%  to  $132.1  million,  as  per- 
share  earnings  declined  13.3%  to  $2.55.  Operating  rev¬ 
enue  slipped  2.9%  for  the  year  to  $2.3  billion. 

The  year  included  a  previously  reported  40-per-share 
third-quarter  charge  for  restructuring  at  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald. 

Newspapers,  including  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
earned  operating  profits  for  the  year  of  $559.6  mil¬ 
lion — down  19.8% — as  revenue  tapered  off  4.4%  to 
$1.9  billion.  Advertising  linage  was  off  9.4%. 

Fourth-quarter  newspaper  operating  profits  slipped 
slightly  to  $82  million,  despite  the  $10.8  million  charge 
for  staff  cuts.  Revenue  declined  slightly  to  $504.1  mil¬ 
lion. 

Business  information  services  chalked  up  record  op¬ 


erating  profits  for  1991 — up  17.3%  to  $20.2  million — 
as  revenue  rose  6.5%  to  $333.5  million. 

Newspaper  advertising  revenues  fell  8.2%  for  the 
year  as  total  run-of-press  ad  linage  was  off  9.4%. 

Senior  vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer 
Robert  F.  Singleton  said  the  economic  recession  dashed 
hopes  of  higher  1991  profits.  Two-thirds  of  the  plunge 
in  ad  revenue  for  the  year  came  in  the  highly  prof¬ 
itable  classified  category,  and  nearly  half  the  classi¬ 
fied  drop  was  in  economy-sensitive  help  wanted.  Real 
estate  fell  nearly  10%  for  the  year. 

Total  operating  costs  declined  slightly,  despite  the 
added  costs  of  severance  and  early  retirement  from 
staff  reductions. 

Nevertheless,  Singleton  said,  12  of  the  company’s 
28  papers  earned  more  money  last  year,  and  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  now  operating  jointly  with  Gannett’s 
Detroit  News,  broke  even  for  the  first  time  since  1979. 

The  company  budgeted  cautiously  for  newspaper  ad 
revenue,  1%  higher  this  year,  so  that  any  improvement 
in  the  economy  would  boost  profits. 

Lee  Enterprises 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  reported  quarterly  net  income 
declined  17%  to  $9.6  million,  or  420  a  share,  from 
$11.6  million,  or  500  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  three  months  ended  Dec.  31,  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  its  fiscal  year,  the  Davenport,  Iowa-based  com¬ 
pany  reported  revenues  down  marginally  to  $94.2  mil¬ 
lion.  Excluding  results  from  its  acquisition  last  year 
of  New  Mexico  Broadcasting  Co.,  revenues  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  declined  3.5%. 

The  company  owns  19  dailies,  numerous  non-dailies, 
seven  television  stations,  and  NAPP  Systems  Inc. 

The  company  said  its  newspapers  improved  operat¬ 
ing  profits  by  $2  million  in  fiscal  1991  and  its  shop¬ 
pers  and  specialty  publications  exceeded  cash  flow  pro¬ 
jections. 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.’s  fourth-quarter  earn¬ 
ings  dropped  10.2%  to  $7.9  million,  compared  with  a 
year  earlier,  as  per-share  earnings  dipped  9.6%  to  280 
and  revenues  held  nearly  level  at  $111.5  million. 

Newspaper  advertising  volume  declined  8.4%  for  the 
quarter,  offsetting  revenue  gains  in  circulation  and  part- 
run  ads.  Ad  revenue  slipped  1%  to  $88.7  million  as 
circulation  revenue  expanded  7.8%  to  $19.1  million. 

The  Sacramento,  Calif.-based  company  said  operat¬ 
ing  income  declined  to  $15.8  million  in  the  quarter, 
compared  with  $16.6  million  in  fourth-quarter  1990. 

A  continued  weak  economy,  plus  higher  losses  from 
the  company’s  share  in  the  Ponderay  newsprint  mill, 
contributed  to  the  quarterly  declines. 

McClatchy  closed  1991  with  net  earnings  down  10.2% 
to  $23.7  million.  Per-share  earnings  for  the  year  de¬ 
clined  to  830,  from  930  in  1990.  Operating  profits  fell 
11.1%  to  $49.2  million.  Net  revenue  declined  1.3%  to 
$426.8  million  as  ad  revenues  rose  marginally  and  cir¬ 
culation  revenues  increased  6.4%. 

Chief  executive  officer  Erwin  Potts  said  the  com¬ 
pany  was  lucky  that  profits  did  not  decline  more,  con¬ 
sidering  recessionary  forces. 

“We  have  seen  no  signs  of  a  turnaround  in  our  news¬ 
paper  markets  and  expect  1992  to  be  another  year  fo¬ 
cused  on  cost  controls,”  he  said. 

Media  General 

Media  General  Inc.  reported  that  fourth-quarter  net 
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income  jumped  to  $9.2  million,  or  350  a  share,  from 
$3.1  million,  or  120  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Nevertheless,  the  Richmond,  Va. -based  company  end¬ 
ed  1991  with  a  net  loss  of  $62.1  million,  or  $2.39  a 
share,  compared  with  net  income  of  $25.5  million,  or 
980  a  share,  in  calendar  1990. 

The  year  included  $85.4  million,  or  $3.28  a  share, 
in  after-tax  charges:  $78.3  million  from  the  writedown 
of  its  investment  in  Garden  State  Newspapers,  $5.5 
million  for  early  retirement  staff  reductions,  $1.6  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  merger  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  in  Richmond. 

Operating  profits  peaked  in  the  fourth  quarter  at 
$17.5  million — 34.6%  higher  than  a  year  ago — but  for 
the  year  they  declined  by  43.1%  to  $63.3  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  increased  slightly  in  the  fourth 
quarter  to  $78.4  million  and  decreased  slightly  for  the 
year  to  $299.2  million.  Operating  costs  for  the  year 
were  flat. 

Chairman,  president  and  CEO  J.  Stewart  Bryan  111 
said  that  a  lingering  economic  “malaise”  had  engulfed 
the  nation,  and  advertisers  detected  no  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  confidence. 

“[W]e  see  no  convincing  evidence  that  an  upturn  is 
imminent,”  he  said. 

Multimedia  Inc. 

Multimedia  Inc.’s  fourth-quarter  net  earnings  de¬ 
clined  14.7%  to  $14.5  million,  from  $17  million  a  year 
earlier,  the  company  reported.  Per-share  earnings 
dropped  to  390,  from  460. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  rose  13%  to  $143.2  mil¬ 


lion,  and  operating  profit  fell  8%  to  $43.3  million. 

The  Greenville,  S.C. -based  concern  finished  1991 
with  net  earnings  of  $48.4  million,  or  $1.30  a  share, 
compared  with  $45.6  million,  or  $1.32  a  share,  in  1990. 

Fourth-quarter  newspaper  revenues  slipped  3%  to 
$34.4  million  and  cash  flow  declined  18%  to  $40.1 
million. 

Revenues  for  the  year  increased  9.1%  to  $524.3  mil¬ 
lion,  as  operating  profits  dropped  8.5%  to  $155.8  mil¬ 
lion. 

Revenues  from  12  daily  and  49  non-daily  newspa¬ 
pers  declined  from  $135.3  million  to  $129  million  for 
the  year. 

Revenues  in  broadcasting,  cable,  and  entertainment 
increased  in  double  digits. 

New  York  Times  Co. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  forrth-quarter 
net  income  of  $34.6  million,  or  450  a  share  compared 
with  $12.2  million,  or  160  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenue  for  the  period  was  off  slightly  to  $452.5 
million,  costs  decreased  6.5%,  and  operating  income 
nearly  doubled  to  $51.3  million. 

The  quarter  included  a  $10  million,  or  130  a  share, 
gain  from  a  settlement  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Despite  higher  quarterly  profits,  the  company  re¬ 
ported  1991  earnings  declined  to  $47  million,  or  6l0 
a  share,  from  $64.8  million,  or  850  a  share,  in  1990. 

Full-year  results  also  included  a  $20-million,  or  150- 
a-share,  pretax  charge  for  voluntary  staff  cuts  at  the 
(See  FINANCIAL  REPORTS  on  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 

New  York  Times.  Halting  capitalization  of  interest  on 
a  new  Edison,  N.J.,  printing  plant  lowered  earnings  by 
14c  a  share  for  the  year,  and  restructuring  magazine 
operations  reduced  earnings  both  years. 

Even  without  the  charges,  earnings  would  have  de¬ 
clined  for  the  year  because  of  week  advertising  at  the 
Times.  Times  ad  linage  dropped  15.5%  for  the  year, 
led  by  help  wanted  and  real  estate  categories,  down 
39%  and  25%,  respectively.  Nevertheless,  market  share 
increased,  the  company  said. 

Revenues  for  the  year  slipped  4.1%  to  $1.7  billion 
as  costs  decreased  and  operating  profits  dropped  27.9% 
to  $93.6  million. 

Revenues  from  the  Times,  32  regional  papers  and 
50%  of  the  International  Herald  Tribune  declined  1.2% 
to  $345.7  million  for  the  quarter  and  6.2%  to  $1.7  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  year.  Newspaper  operating  profit  increased 
sharply  in  the  fourth  quarter  but  declined  for  the  year. 

At  the  regional  papers,  ad  volume  declined  1.7%  for 
the  quarter,  3.3%  for  the  year. 

Circulation  at  the  Times  and  the  regional  papers 
reached  record  highs. 

The  magazine  group  turned  a  fourth-quarter  operat¬ 
ing  profit  of  $1.4  million,  cutting  losses  for  the  year 
to  under  $1  million.  Broadcasting  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  reported  lower  profits  and  revenues  for  the  year. 
Forest  products  operations  lost  money  last  year. 

In  January  total  linage  at  the  Times  was  off  2.4% — 
classified  down  14.5%,  retail  up  3.3% — compared  with 
a  year  earlier,  and  linage  at  the  regional  papers  was 
off  1.5%. 

The  company  in  February  declared  a  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend — the  company’s  93rd  in  a  row — of  140 
a  share  on  Class  A  and  B  common  stock. 

Park  Communications 

Park  Communications  Inc.  reported  fourth-quarter 
net  income  of  $2.8  million,  or  140  a  share,  down  from 
$6.5  million,  or  31 0  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Fourth-quarter  1991  earnings  included  a  $2. 5-mil¬ 
lion,  or  120-a-share,  charge  to  settle  a  federal  income 
tax  claim,  and  fourth-quarter  1990  included  a  gain  of 
$814,000,  or  40  a  share,  on  the  sale  of  real  estate. 

Without  the  non-recurring  items,  fourth-quarter  1991 
operational  earnings  declined  10  a  share  as  revenues 
dipped  slightly  to  $40.8  million. 

The  Ithaca,  N.Y. -based  company  finished  the  year 
with  lower  earnings:  $11.9  million,  or  570  a  share, 
compared  with  $18.9  million,  or  9l0  a  share,  in  1990. 
Annual  revenues  dropped  6.5%  to  $159.6  million. 

Chairman  Roy  H.  Park  said  1991  started  out  with  a 
“dismal”  first  quarter,  as  war  erupted  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  improved  in  successive  quarters.  The  com¬ 
pany  strengthened  its  balance  sheet  in  1991,  built  cash 
to  over  $100  million,  and  improved  its  debt-to-equity 
ratio  to  0.3  to  1.  It  also  acquired  or  agreed  to  buy  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

Pulitzer  Publishing 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  reported  fourth-quarter  net  income  fell 
37.5%  to  $3.5  million,  or  500  a  share,  compared  with 
$5.6  million,  or  540  a  share,  a  year  before. 

Revenues  for  the  period  were  off  1.6%  to  $104.1 


million,  expenses  rose  slightly,  and  operating  income 
fell  21.3%  to  $7.4  million. 

For  the  year,  Pulitzer  reported  net  income  dropped 
15.2%  to  $10.6  million,  or  $1.01  a  share,  from  $12.5 
million,  or  $1.20  a  share,  in  1990.  Revenues  for  the 
year  tapered  down  2.3%  to  $393.4  million.  Operating 
expenses  declined  2%. 

Costs  of  work  force  reductions  at  the  Post-Dispatch 
reduced  earnings  14%  for  the  year. 

Publishing  revenues  slipped  1%  for  the  year  as  ex¬ 
penses  were  8.6%  lower.  Publishing  operating  profits, 
which  fell  29.1%  to  $9  million  for  the  year,  amount¬ 
ed  to  less  than  half  the  company’s  total  operating  in¬ 
come,  which  declined  25%  last  year  to  $23.4  million. 

Broadcasting  revenue  and  operating  income  also  de¬ 
clined. 

The  Post-Dispatch  recorded  a  10.9%  drop  in  full- 
run  advertising  linage  for  1991,  most  of  it  in  classi¬ 
fied,  down  18.3%. 

January  1992  revenues  totaled  up  1%  from  a  year 
earlier,  with  newspaper  circulation  revenue  up  10% 
and  ad  revenue  down  3.6%. 

After  price  increases  last  year,  Post-Dispatch  daily 
circulation  decreased  12%  compared  with  January  1991 
and  ad  linage  increased  1.4%. 

Full-run  linage  at  the  Tucson  Newspaper  Agency 
was  up  6.1%  in  January. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

Fourth-quarter  net  income  increased  18.3%  to  $24.9 
million,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  reported.  Per-share  earnings  rose  to  330  a  share, 
from  280  in  fourth-quarter  1990. 

Quarterly  operating  revenues  increased  slightly  to 
$353.8  million,  and  operating  income  edged  up  to  $62.7 
million. 

Cincinnati-based  Scripps  ended  the  year  with  net  in¬ 
come  of  $64.6  million,  or  870  a  share,  compared  with 
$48  million,  or  630  a  share,  in  1990.  Revenues  for  the 
year  increased  slightly  to  $1.29  billion,  and  operating 
income  rose  8.3%  to  $175.9  million. 

Nineteen-ninety-one  included  a  $12  million  charge 
stemming  from  litigation  involving  cable  television  in 
Sacramento.  It  reduced  net  income  by  $6.3  million,  or 
80  a  share;  1990  included  a  $36.4  million  charge, 
which  reduced  net  earnings  $23.7  million,  or  310  a 
share,  to  buy  out  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement.  Excluding  those  non-recurring  items, 
net  income  rose  10  a  share  for  the  year. 

Publishing  revenues  held  steady  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  but  declined  2.4%  for  the  year. 

Newspaper  advertising  revenue  dipped  5%  for  the 
year,  with  all  categories  down  except  preprints,  up 
4.4%.  Full-run  ad  linage  declined  8.2%.  Circulation 
revenue  increased  3.1%. 

Broadcasting  and  cable  operations  turned  in  lower 
operating  earnings  for  the  year. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  reported  a  fourth-quarter  net  loss 
of  $13  million,  or  100  a  share,  compared  with  net  in¬ 
come  of  $45.6  million,  or  350  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Fourth-quarter  revenues  increased  2%  to  $975.8  mil¬ 
lion,  and  operating  profits  tumbled  14%  to  $86.2  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  year-earlier  results. 

For  the  year,  net  income  plunged  54.6%  to  $82  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $180.5  million  a  year  before.  Per-share  net 
dropped  to  640,  from  $1.40.  Revenues  for  the  year  de¬ 
clined  slightly  to  $3.62  billion. 
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Nineteen-ninety-one  pretax  income  decreased  by 
$113.8  million,  or  530  a  share,  because  of  non-recur¬ 
ring  charges:  a  $65  million  writedown  of  the  value  of 
notes  Times  Mirror  took  from  the  buyer  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  $42.2  million  for  staff  reductions  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  $12.6  million  from  staff  cuts  at 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Excluding  the  non-recurring  items,  net  income  would 
have  declined  to  $150.9  million,  or  $1.17  a  share,  for 
the  year  and  would  have  increased  17.5%  in  the  fourth 
quarter  to  $53.6  million,  or  420  a  share. 

The  recession  cut  ad  revenues  8.2%  for  the  year  to 
$1.52  billion.  Book  and  magazines  posted  higher  op¬ 
erating  earnings  for  the  year  as  cable  and  broadcast 
television  were  lower.  The  company  continued  to  cut 
costs  over  the  year  and  reduced  debt  by  over  $140 
million. 

In  newspapers,  revenues  slipped  2.6%  for  the  quar¬ 
ter,  4.5%  for  the  year.  Operating  profits,  including  re¬ 
structuring  charges,  nosedived  75.3%  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  to  $9.2  million,  and  45.7%  for  the  year,  to 
$92.6  million,  compared  with  year-earlier  figures.  Ex¬ 
cluding  special  charges,  operating  expenses  decreased 
2.9%  for  the  year. 

Run-of-press  advertising  linage  declined  16.4%  last 
year,  with  classified  down  23.6%,  national  off  9.5%, 
and  local  12.7%  lower.  Every  paper  experienced  dou¬ 
ble-digit  drops.  Worst  hit  was  Newsday  in  Melville, 
N.Y.,  where  total  linage  dipped  30.5%,  led  by  classi¬ 
fied’s  44.5%  plunge.  Los  Angeles  Times  linage  fell 
14.5%,  13.8%  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  21.5%  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  14.3%  at  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning 
Call,  12.6%  at  Southern  Connecticut  Newspapers. 


Washington  Post  Co. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  fourth-quarter  net 
income  increased  11.6%  to  $47  million,  or  $3.96  a 
share,  from  $42.1  million,  or  $3.55  a  share,  a  year 
earlier. 

The  period  included  a  $10  million,  or  840  a  share, 
gain  from  a  tax  settlement,  without  which  quarterly 
net  income  would  have  declined  12.1%  to  $37  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $3.12  a  share. 

Operating  revenue  for  the  quarter  decreased  marginal¬ 
ly  to  $369.4  million  and  operating  income  was  off 
slightly  to  $67.1  million. 

For  the  fourth  quarter  the  Washington  Post’s  rev¬ 
enue  was  flat  as  ad  linage  slipped  3.8%. 

For  the  year,  net  income  plunged  59.4%  to  $70.8 
million,  or  $5.96  a  share,  compared  with  $174.6  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $14.45  a  share,  in  1990;  1991  results  include 
non-recurring  after-tax  charges  of  $47.9  million,  or 
$4.04  a  share,  because  of  an  accounting  change  in¬ 
volving  retirement  benefits  and  $3.5  million,  or  300  a 
share,  for  costs  of  voluntary  staff  cuts  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

The  company’s  revenue  for  the  year  declined  4.1% 
to  $1.38  billion,  as  operating  expenses  increased  2.6%. 

In  1991,  operating  income  from  the  Post  fell  37.8% 
to  $89.5  million  on  revenues  7%  lower  to  $642.7  mil¬ 
lion.  Ad  volume  fell  13.4%  for  the  year  and  yielded 
$484.1  million  in  revenue,  down  9.7%.  Circulation 
edged  up  1%  daily  and  Sunday. 

Broadcasting  operations  ended  the  year  with  lower 
revenue  and  operating  profits.  Cable  boosted  operat¬ 
ing  profit  and  revenue.  Newsweek  reported  66.2%  low¬ 
er  operating  profit  on  4%  lower  revenue. 


Odd  twists 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Dec.  9.  Langendorf  has  been  unemployed  since  then. 

While  the  paper  had  argued  that  it  regarded  Lan- 
gendorf’s  phone  records  and  notes  as  its  own  work 
product,  the  Times  Herald  has  now  disclaimed  own¬ 
ership,  said  attorney  Chip  Babcock. 

“It’s  kind  of  a  naked  feeling  being  out  there  alone,” 
Langendorf  said.  “You  just  don’t  have  an  extra  $1,000 
to  spend  on  your  own  defense. 

“I  was  told  by  somebody  [at  the  paper]  that  I  was 
‘off  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  teat,’  ”  he  added. 

Attorney  Babcock,  who  represented  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  in  pretrial  disputes,  is  continuing  to  represent  Lan¬ 
gendorf.  He  is  not  involved  in  the  main  libel  trial. 

Babcock  most  recently  went  into  action  when  at¬ 
torney  George  filed  the  contempt-of-court  action. 

“I  was  surprised  they  would  do  it  because  the  [judge’s] 
order  says  if  we  appeal,  the  judge’s  order  is  stayed 
and  [Langendorf]  does  not  have  to  produce  the  notes,” 
Babcock  said. 

Babcock  has  already  appealed  the  judge’s  order,  but 
it  is  still  quite  early  in  the  process,  he  said. 

Transcripts  of  a  special  master’s  hearing  on  the  notes 
and  phone  record  demand  have  not  yet  been  prepared, 
Babcock  said.  It  will  probably  be  another  90  days  or 
so  before  the  appeal  is  ready  to  be  submitted. 

“This  was  on  a  pretrial  motion,  so  if  the  underlying 
case  goes  to  trial,  the  appeal  is  moot,”  Babcock  said. 

Attorney  Jim  George  did  not  return  phone  calls  for 
comment  by  presstime. 


European  Stars  and  Stripes 
to  carry  Parade  features 

European  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Parade  have  reached 
an  agreement  that  will  allow  the  Germany-based  mil¬ 
itary  newspaper  to  run  certain  features  from  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 

Two  Parade  columns  will  appear  each  week  in  Stars 
and  Stripes’  own  magazine,  Sunday. 

Parade  will  allow  same-day  publication  of  “Walter 
Scott’s  Personality  Parade,”  a  celebrity  question-and- 
answer  column,  and  “Parade’s  Special  Intelligence  Re¬ 
port,”  a  collection  of  short  news  and  feature  items. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  Parade’s  50-year  history  that 
the  magazine  had  agreed  to  make  these  ongoing  fea¬ 
tures  available  to  another  publication.  Special  consid¬ 
eration  was  given  the  Stars  and  Stripes  because  of  the 
military  readership  it  serves. 


About  Awards 


Advertising  Silver  Medal.  Joseph  R.  Williams,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.,  was  presented  the  highest  award  that  is  given  by 
the  American  Advertising  Federation.  It  was  present¬ 
ed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Memphis  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion.  Williams  is  top  business  executive  for  Memphis 
Publishing.  In  1984  he  created  a  program  that  fostered 
a  closer  working  relationship  between  ad  agencies  and 
the  newspaper. 
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Cartoonists  discuss  ‘Caivin’  requirement 

Some  of  the  creators  interviewed  by  E&P  support  BUI  Watterson’s 
new  Sunday  size/format  requirement  while  others  oppose  it 


By  David  Astor 

While  most  newspaper  editors 
going  public  with  their  feelings  have 
criticized  the  Sunday  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  size/format  requirement, 
cartoonists  have  mixed  opinions. 

For  instance,  “The  Family  Circus” 
creator  Bil  Keane  vehemently 
opposes  Bill  Watterson’s  half-page 
requirement  while  “FoxTrot”  cre¬ 
ator  Bill  Amend  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
ports  it. 

“Newspaper  editors  complain  that 
the  Sunday  ‘Calvin  and  Hobbes’ 
restricts  their  options,”  stated 
Amend.  “My  response  is  that  car¬ 
toonists  have  been  operating  under 
tight  restrictions  for  many,  many 
years.  I  embrace  any  progress  toward 
loosening  that.” 

Amend  said  cartoonists  often  see 
the  top  row  of  their  Sunday  comics 
lopped  off,  their  panels  arranged  in 
various  configurations,  and  their 
strips  as  a  whole  reduced  in  size. 

He  observed  that  all  this  affects  the 
creative  process,  including  the  way 
cartoonists  use  color,  where  they 
place  their  characters,  and  so  on. 
Amend  added  that  cartoonists  have  to 
make  sure  all  their  art  and  dialogue 
can  withstand  extensive  shrinkage, 
which  can  lead  to  simplified  and 
mediocre  efforts. 

Amend  —  who,  like  Watterson,  is 
with  Universal  Press  Syndicate  —  said 
he  would  rather  see  Sunday  comics 
sections  carry  a  smaller  number  of 
big,  well-done  strips  than  a  lot  of 
“generic  things  the  size  of  post 
cards.” 

Many  newspapers.  Amend  stated, 
are  too  concerned  with  quantity  and 
variety  in  their  comics  sections. 


Bil  Keane 


Bill  Amend 


Johnny  Hart 


“Quality  ought  to  count  as  well,”  he 
declared. 

Amend  noted  that  many  broad¬ 
sheet  papers  have  been  conducting 
“business  as  usual”  since  Watterson 
returned  from  sabbatical  February  2 
by  cramming  the  half-page  tabloid 
version  of  “Calvin”  into  their  pages. 
While  Amend  observed  that  Watter¬ 
son’s  format  is  still  intact  —  clients 
can  no  longer  drop  or  rearrange  “Cal¬ 
vin”  panels  —  he  believes  these 
broadsheets  are  still  doing  a  disser¬ 
vice  to  their  readers. 

“I  hope  they’ll  sit  back  and  see  that 
if  they  have  this  big,  beautiful  comic, 
why  ruin  the  page  by  squishing  a  ver¬ 
tical  strip  next  to  it?”  said  Amend. 

Watterson,  he  continued,  will  be 
“putting  on  a  little  clinic”  during  the 
next  few  months  —  showing  newspa¬ 
per  editors,  cartoonists,  and  readers 
what  can  be  done  with  the  new  “Cal¬ 
vin”  size  and  format. 

“As  a  trailblazer.  Bill  is  the  perfect 
guy  to  do  it,”  declared  Amend.  “If 
anyone  is  up  to  the  challenge  to 
deliver  the  goods  artistically,  he’s  the 
one.” 

Amend  said  he  himself  has  a  “feel¬ 


ing  of  anticipation”  when  turning  to 
the  post-sabbatical  “Calvin”  every 
Sunday,  wondering  what  “unex¬ 
pected”  things  Watterson  will  do  with 
the  size  of  his  panels  and  so  on.  He 
added  that  he  hopes  readers  getting 
the  same  sort  of  enjoyment  from 
“Calvin”  will  express  this  to  their 
newspapers. 

What  about  the  perception  that  it 
was  arrogant  of  Watterson  to  seek  the 
half-page  requirement?  “He  wasn’t 
just  asking  for  the  space  out  of  some 
ego  trip,”  said  Amend,  who  corre¬ 
sponds  periodically  with  the  reclusive 
cartoonist.  “He  really  has  a  vision  of 
what  he  wants  to  do  with  the  space, 
and  he  knows  he  has  a  serious  re¬ 
sponsibility  now  that  he’s  gotten 
it  ...  .  Bill  is  a  conscientious  artist 
with  a  great  passion  for  the  art  form.” 

The  “FoxTrot”  creator  added, 
“Bill  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  jump 
for  joy  if  all  cartoonists  were  given  a 
half  page  to  work  with.  But  ‘Calvin 
and  Hobbes’  is  the  only  comic  he  has 
a  say  over.  I’m  thrilled  Universal 
backed  him.” 

Keane  was  not  as  complimentary 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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MacNelly's  drawings  of  Roosevelt,  Cleveland,  Nixon,  and  Washington. 


A  presidential  series 

Six  excerpts  from  the  World  Alma¬ 
nac  of  Presidential  Campaigns 
(Pharos)  are  being  offered  by  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association. 

The  book  is  by  Ellen  Shields- West, 
with  illustrations  by  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  editorial  cartoonist  Jeff  Mac- 
Nelly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services. 

NEA’s  series  looks  at  George 
Washington’s  unopposed  election  in 
1789,  the  1840  contest  between  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Harrison  and  Martin  Van 
Buren,  the  1884  battle  between 
Grover  Cleveland  and  James  Blaine, 
the  1932  competition  between  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt  and  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  1948  face-off  between  Harry  Tru¬ 
man  and  Thomas  Dewey,  and  the 
1960  race  between  John  Kennedy  and 
Richard  Nixon. 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 
about  Watterson  and  his  size/format 
requirement. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  it,”  said  the 
King  Features  Syndicate  creator.  “I 
can  see  why  he  wants  to  do  it  for 
himself,  but  it  is  a  disservice  to  other 
cartoonists.  It  diminishes  the  space 
other  cartoonists  get  or  forces  news¬ 
papers  to  drop  strips.” 

While  papers  could  theoretically 
enlarge  their  Sunday  comics  sections 
to  prevent  this,  Keane  noted  that  the 
bad  economy  and  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  makes  such  an  expansion 
unlikely. 

Newspapers,  he  continued,  helped 
Watterson  reach  his  current  “power¬ 
ful  position”  by  giving  him  space,  an 
audience,  and  payments  for  his  strip. 
“Now  he’s  biting  the  hand  that  feeds 
him,”  commented  Keane,  who  said 
this  is  particularly  “audacious”  after 
the  cartoonist  had  taken  a  sabbatical 
and  Universal  had  charged  clients  full 
price  for  “Calvin”  reruns  during 
those  nine  months. 

Keane  said  the  things  Watterson 
and  Universal  have  done  are  creating 
a  “bad  atmosphere”  for  all  cartoon¬ 
ists  and  syndicates  when  it  comes  to 
relations  with  their  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“I  strive  to  have  good  relations 
with  newspapers,”  he  stated.  “I 
appear  for  them,  I  do  drawings  for 
them  —  and  I’m  happy  to  do  so.  It 


helps  to  make  a  good  environment  for 
all  cartoonists  and  all  syndicates.” 

Keane  added  that  he  has  the  clout 
to  make  a  size/format  demand  himself 
—  the  1,400-client  “Family  Circus”  is 
one  of  the  10  most  popular  comics  in 
syndication  —  but  would  never  do  so 
because  it  would  be  “selfish.” 

Besides,  Keane  said  he  doesn’t 
need  a  size/format  requirement  to  be 
creative  in  his  Sunday  comic  via  such 
means  as  big  pictures,  large  thought 
balloons,  elaborate  retrace-the-kid’s- 
steps  sequences,  and  so  on.  And  he 
doesn’t  think  Watterson  needs  it, 
either. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Keane  noted 
that  he  preferred  the  pre-sabbatical 
Sunday  “Calvin”  to  the  current  one. 
He  said  the  post-sabbatical  comic  is 
“ironically”  smaller  than  before  in 
some  broadsheets  using  the  tabloid 
version,  and  added  that  he  found 
some  of  Watterson’s  February  strips 
to  have  too  many  panels,  too  many 
words,  and  content  that  might  sort  of 
tease  youngsters. 

Keane,  for  instance,  said  one  Sun¬ 
day  “Calvin”  last  month  featured  a 
huge  dinosaur  that  undoubtedly 
attracted  children  but  also  a  long 
poem  with  several  difficult  words  that 
probably  caused  many  of  these  read¬ 
ers  to  tune  out. 

Another  veteran  cartoonist, 
“B.C.”/“The  Wizard  of  Id”  creator 
Johnny  Hart,  supports  Watterson. 

“Cartoonists  are  very  malleable,” 
he  wrote  in  a  statement.  “Through 
the  years  we  have  been  domesticated 
by  the  whim  of  one  control  group  or 
another.  We  have  been  systemati¬ 
cally  restricted,  altered,  adapted,  and 
degraded  to  a  species  that  is  visibly 
micro  in  scope. 

“We  have  bowed  gracefully  and 
willingly  to  pleas  for  reduction  in 
space  and  rising  costs  of  paper,  yet 
have  always  been  the  first  to  donate 
art,  promote  the  industry,  and  appear 
publicly  for  any  cause.” 

After  noting  how  big  comics  used  to 
run.  Hart  continued,  “Every  now  and 
then  a  Trudeau  or  a  Watterson 
emerges  from  the  funk  to  stir  our 
remembrances  of  respectability. 
[Garry  Trudeau  and  Universal  insti¬ 
tuted  a  44-pica  width  requirement  for 
the  daily  ‘Doonesbury’  in  1984.]  They 
risk  their  careers  to  combat  the  injus¬ 
tice,  and  lay  hard-earned  clients  on 
the  line  for  scant  inches  of  space. 


“It  is  a  judgment  call  as  to  whether 
such  motivation  is  in  the  interests  of 
cartoonists  in  general  or  tailored  to 
personal  need.  I’m  inclined  to  think  it 
is  the  latter.  We  all  have  our  prob¬ 
lems,  you  know.  The  step,  however, 
is  bold  and  gutsy  and  not  without  risk. 
It  takes  great  courage  to  go  up  against 
the  pica  moguls. 

“All  Watterson  has  done  that  I  can 
see  is  ask  for  a  regulated  shape  in 
format.  He  has  conceded  size.  At 
worst  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  those 
who  must  consider  restructuring  a 
page  —  a  chore  which  doesn’t  seem  to 
bother  them  when  they  are  wrapping 
somebody’s  art  around  the  edges  of  a 
bicycle  ad.” 

Hart  added  in  a  phone  interview 
that  he  would  love  to  see  even  one 
major  newspaper  devote  a  lot  more 
space  and  pages  to  comics  and  then 
promote  the  expanded  section  hard. 
He  noted  that  such  a  section  might  be 
so  successful  —  comics,  after  all,  are 
among  the  best-read  parts  of  a  news¬ 
paper  —  that  other  papers  might  fol¬ 
low  suit. 

“Things  could  be  so  much  more 
exciting  if  everyone  had  that  big  block 
of  space,”  declared  Hart,  who 
emphasized  that  he  doesn’t  want  to 
see  any  cartoonists  bumped  because 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


GAME  PLAN 
FOR  MORE 
READERS. 


If  you're  game  for  more  readers,  do 
what  more  than  200  newspapers 
across  the  country  do  weeldy.  Order 
our  CROSSWORD  &  GAMES  pack¬ 
age  for  a  weekly  horoscope,  two 
brain  teasers  and  a  crossword 
puzzle.  It's  all  part  of  playing  the 
game  of  increased  readership— and 
winning. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  package.  Alaska.  Califor¬ 
nia,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 
of  the  “Calvin”  size/fomnat  require¬ 
ment. 

The  Creators  Syndicate-distributed 
Hart  added  that  bigger  comics  would, 
for  one  thing,  make  it  a  lot  easier  for 
readers  who  have  trouble  making  out 
the  lettering  in  shrunken  strips. 

“Cartoonists  have  to  sacrifice 
drawing  for  lettering,”  observed 
Hart.  “Lettering  has  to  be  so  big  that 
the  balloons  take  up  most  of  the 
panel.” 

As  for  Watterson,  Hart  said  he  is  a 
“great  artist”  with  the  kind  of  “line” 
that  only  “Shoe”  creator  Jeff  Mac- 
Nelly  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
(TMS)  and  a  few  other  syndicated 
cartoonists  possess. 

“They  know  that  they’re  good,” 
observed  Hart.  “They  don’t  hem  and 
haw  and  put  on  the  false  humility  bit. 
Watterson  is  saying  give  me  the  space 
and  I’ll  give  you  better  stuff.” 

Another  cartoonist  who  supports 
Watterson  is  “Where  I’m  Coming 
From”  creator  Barbara  Brandon  of 
Universal. 

“I  give  him  a  lot  of  credit  for  going 
ahead  and  doing  it,”  she  said.  “He’s 
got  a  lot  of  spine.” 

Brandon  —  who  has  bucked  news¬ 
paper  cartooning  tradition  herself  by 
doing  a  large-format  comic  that 
appears  only  once  a  week  —  added 
that  the  “Calvin”  size/format 
requirement  is  making  an  excellent 
strip  even  better.  “I  think  it’s  more 
inviting  visually,”  she  said. 

“Francie”  creator  Sherrie  Shep¬ 
herd  agreed  that  the  post-sabbatical 
Sunday  “Calvin”  looks  better  artisti¬ 
cally.  “It  really  stands  out  on  a 
page,”  she  observed.  “It  looks  more 
like  a  comic  book  layout.”  Shepherd 
did  note  that  the  arrangement  of 
panels  can  be  a  little  confusing. 

The  United  Feature  Syndicate  car¬ 
toonist  added  that  she  doesn’t  think 
the  new  size/format  requirement  has 
improved  the  “Calvin”  ideas  and 
writing  —  which  she  said  was  and  is 
“consistently  funny.” 

But  Shepherd  feels  the  half-page 
requirement  may  not  be  helpful  to 
less-popular  cartoonists.  “I  think  it’s 
a  good  idea  for  Bill  Watterson,  and  he 
has  the  leverage  to  do  it,”  she  stated. 
“But  other  strips  may  be  dropped. 
That’s  kind  of  sad.” 

“It’s  real  good  for  him,”  agreed 
“Herb  &  Jamaal”  creator  Steve 
Bentley,  “but  it  cuts  down  on  the 
amount  of  space  for  other  cartoonists. 
I  don’t  see  papers  expanding  their 
comics  sections.  It’s  not  their  num¬ 
ber  one  priority  ....  ‘Calvin  and 
Hobbes’  is  not  the  only  comic  out 
there.  Other  cartoonists  need  to  make 


their  marks  as  well.” 

Bentley  further  noted  that  when 


Some  controversies 

Several  newspapers  received  angry 
reader  and  advertiser  response  to  two 
Tribune  Media  Services  editorial  car¬ 
toons  satirizing  U.S.  workmanship, 
according  to  a  recent  USA  Today  arti¬ 
cle. 

One  cartoon,  by  Don  Wright  of 
Florida’s  Palm  Beach  Post,  showed  a 
man  standing  proudly  next  to  a  car 
with  an  “I  Buy  American”  bumper 
sticker.  Then  the  bumper  fell  off. 

The  second  drawing,  by  Jack 
Ohman  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
pictured  a  shoddily  constructed 
American  flag  bearing  a  “Made  in  the 
USA”  label. 

After  seeing  Wright’s  cartoon  in  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune ,  a 
United  Auto  Workers  local  called  for 
a  boycott  of  the  paper.  Five  area  auto 
dealers  responded  by  pulling  their 
ads,  according  to  James  Cox’s  USA 
Today  piece,  and  more  than  100  peo¬ 
ple  canceled  subscriptions. 

Also,  two  car  dealers  pulled  ads 
from  the  New  York-based  Gannett 
Suburban  Newspapers  in  retaliation 
for  Wright’s  cartoon. 

Reaction  to  Wright’s  cartoon  at  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
included  about  25  canceled  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  the  vandalizing  of  news 
racks  near  auto  plants. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Wright 
said  that  the  perception  that  U.S.  prod¬ 
ucts  aren’t  made  well  “is  not  my  idea” 
but  rather  something  that  has  been 
“seething  in  the  American  psyche.” 

About  75  seething  readers  called 
the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald-Bulletin 
to  complain  about  Ohman ’s  cartoon. 
The  paper  later  ran  a  local  autowork¬ 
er’s  rebuttal  cartoon  that  showed  a 
perfectly  made  American  flag. 

Cox  the  same  day  also  mentioned  a 
Washingtonian  magazine  report  that 
political  columnists  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  of  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  “jumped  the  gun”  by  summariz¬ 
ing  events  at  a  diplomatic  meeting 
that  had  yet  to  take  place. 

The  column  was  apparently  written 
January  22  for  publication  two  days 
later.  The  meeting,  between  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  and 
an  Israeli  official,  was  reportedly 
scheduled  for  January  23  but  post¬ 
poned  a  day. 

Novak  said  he  and  Evans  knew  the 
meeting  hadn’t  happened  when  they 
wrote  the  column,  and  added  that 
they  were  trying  to  summarize  new 
U.S.  policy  rather  than  the  session. 


Sunday  strips  other  than  “Calvin” 
are  shrunk  or  dropped,  it  is  not  fair  to 
those  comics’  readers. 

The  TMS  cartoonist  said  any  car¬ 
toonist  would  like  to  have  more  space 
after  “you  put  your  heart  into”  creat¬ 
ing  a  strip,  so  he  understands  where 
Watterson  is  coming  from.  “I  can  see 
his  feeling  about  wanting  his  comic  to 
be  viewed  as  a  work  of  art,”  stated 
Bentley.  “I  respect  his  integrity  for 
wanting  to  maintain  the  crafi,  but  it 
hurts  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Snafu”  creator  Bruce  Beattie 
agreed  that  the  “Calvin”  size/format 
requirement  reduces  Sunday  comics 
space  for  cartoonists  without  Watter- 
son’s  clout.  “There’s  only  so  much 
room  on  the  boat,”  stated  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  car¬ 
toonist,  who  noted  that  even  less 
popular  strips  have  loyal  reader  fol¬ 
lowings. 

He  added,  “From  what  I’ve  seen, 
the  extra  space  is  not  all  that  neces¬ 
sary  for  [Watterson]  ....  I  don’t 
think  [the  requirement]  is  a  terribly 
good  idea.” 

“In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,” 
Beattie  continued,  “you’d  have  Sun¬ 
day  comics  sections  with  a  lot  more 
strips  and  a  lot  more  larger  strips,  but 
that’s  not  the  case.” 

Beattie  said  he  understands  the 
frustration  of  newspaper  editors 
faced  with  “tight  comics  holes”  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  expand.  But 
he  wondered  why  the  owners  of  larger 
papers  don’t  allocate  more  resources 
for  comics  sections,  given  their 
popularity  with  readers. 

While  acknowledging  that  Watter¬ 
son  has  the  “power”  to  have  his  way, 
Beattie  also  said  it  is  “fairly  incredi¬ 
ble”  that  the  cartoonist  got  a  nine- 
month  sabbatical,  full  payment  for 
reruns,  and  the  size/format  require¬ 
ment  in  rapid  succession.  “But,  then 
again,  he  has  a  fairly  incredible 
strip,”  Beattie  stated. 

Virtually  all  interviewees  said  they 
didn’t  think  the  “Calvin”  require¬ 
ment  will  set  a  major  precedent 
because  few  cartoonists  have  the 
clout  to  do  what  Watterson  did  while 
keeping  most  of  their  newspaper 
clients. 

“Most  of  us  can’t  make  the  same 
demands,”  noted  Bentley. 

“We  know  we  would  get 
dropped,”  said  Shepherd.  “Most  car¬ 
toonists  are  just  happy  to  get  any  kind 
of  space  in  the  paper.” 

For  Wotterson's,  Universal's,  and 
newspaper  editors'  views  of  the  'Calvin' 
size/format  requirement,  see  E&P, 
December  21,  January  11  and  18,  and 
February  1,  15,  and  22. 
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leave  UPI  management  in  sole  con¬ 
trol  of  its  future  because  the  cred¬ 
itors  are  “the  true  owners  of  the 
company.”  He  feared  continuing  op¬ 
erating  losses  would  jeopardize  their 
interests. 

“The  hard,  cold  facts  say  to  me 
there’s  a  real  possibility  you  won’t 
be  in  business  at  the  end  of  April,” 
Conrad  told  UPI  attorney  Ferrario. 

In  papers  filed  before  the  hearing, 
attorneys  for  the  creditors  told  the 
court  that,  when  it  comes  to  a  reor¬ 
ganization  plan,  UPI  managers  should 
lead,  follow,  or  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  creditors  committee  asked  the 
court  either  to  allow  the  committee 
to  file  a  reorganization  plan,  to  ap¬ 
point  a  trustee  to  manage  UPI,  or 
to  liquidate  the  service  while  some¬ 
thing  was  still  left. 

“While  the  past  two-and-a-half 
months  have  brought  little  progress 
toward  a  plan  of  reorganization,  they 
have  seen  a  steady  deterioration  of 
UPI’s  financial  position,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  in  opposing  manage¬ 
ment’s  motion  to  extend  the  exclu¬ 
sivity  period  for  filing  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan. 

UPI  was  seeking  a  second  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  period  during  which  it 
has  the  exclusive  prerogative  to  file 
a  reorganization  plan  (E&P,  Feb. 
29,  P.  8). 

The  committee  said  an  analysis 
by  its  financial  adviser,  Thomas  Hill 
of  the  accounting  firm  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen,  revealed  that  UPI  was  “on 
the  ropes:  it  is  running  out  of  cash, 
and  indeed  may  be  entirely  out  of 
cash  as  early  as  April  of  this  year, 
if  not  sooner.” 

“Despite  the  debtor’s  prediction 
to  the  committee  that  it  would  reach 
a  break-even  operating  position  for 
the  month  of  January  1992,  the  hem¬ 
orrhaging  of  UPI’s  finances  has  con¬ 
tinued  unabated.  Arthur  Andersen 
has  concluded  that  UPI  will  in  all 
likelihood  deplete  its  remaining  cash 
reserves  within  the  next  two  months 
.  .  .  UPI  has  not  seriously  challenged 
Andersen’s  conclusions.” 

The  committee  said:  “If  UPI  is  to 
be  liquidated,  do  it  now  and  give 
the  proceeds  to  creditors,  not  man¬ 
agers  .  .  .  UPI  is  tottering  on  the 
brink,  and  its  management  seems 
content  to  let  it  fall,  dragging  its 
creditors  along,  or  commence  liq¬ 
uidating  it  through  special  payments 
and  asset-based  financing.” 

UPI  said  in  its  filings  that  its  op¬ 
erating  losses  have  been  cut  from 
nearly  $2  million  a  month  in  1990 


and  were  under  $350,000  a  month 
entering  1992. 

UPI’s  reorganization  plan  was  due 
on  March  3,  but  five  business  days 
earlier  it  filed  for  a  90-day  exten¬ 
sion  “because  of  the  significant 
progress”  in  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
and  expand  its  business  and  because 
legal  efforts  had  precluded  the  com¬ 
pany  from  formulating  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan. 

In  another  action,  Conrad  ordered 
UPI  to  withhold  half  of  about 
$600,000  in  fees  to  bankruptcy 
lawyers  and  accountants. 

Antagonisms  emerged  in  the  hear¬ 
ing.  UPI  attorney  Ferrario  said  that 
the  creditors’  committee  was  the 
most  uncooperative  he  has  ever 
seen — a  charge  O’Dea  denied. 

As  soon  as  the  hearing  com¬ 
menced,  it  adjourned  to  the  judges’ 
chambers,  where  Ferrario  protested 
a  Wire  Service  Guild  memo  that  in-  1 
formed  members  that  the  creditors 
were  seeking  a  trustee  to  run  the 
company.  Ferrario  later  apologized 
to  the  Guild. 

Ironically,  nearly  six  years  ago  to 
the  day,  UPI  was  in  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation  in  another  bankruptcy  case. 
Then-spokesman  David  Wickenden 
told  E&P  that  UPI  needed  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  exclusive  right  to  file 
a  plan — its  sale  to  Mario  Vazquez 
Rana  and  Joe  E.  Russo — because, 
“With  all  of  the  various  suits  filed 
by  FNN  [which  was  seeking  to  make 
a  bid  for  UPI],  and  lawyers  have  to 
go  in  and  out  of  court,  the  time 
frame  has  been  delayed.”  The  hear¬ 
ing  on  that  issue  was  scheduled  for 
March  21,  1986  (E&P,  March  15, 
1986,  P.  11). 

UPI’s  Wire  Service  Guild  con¬ 
tract  expires  June  30. 

When  asked  if  negotiations  with 
the  Guild  would  create  an  additional 
burden  on  management  time,  UPI 
vice  president  A1  Rossiter  Jr.  noted 
that  a  date  for  talks  has  not  been 
set,  but  they  could  start  as  early  as 
April. 

“I  don’t  see  that  as  a  conflict  or 
a  problem  for  us  developing  a  plan,” 
he  said. 

Creditors’  committee  attorney 
O’Dea  said  that  it  was  clear  man¬ 
agement  wanted  a  role  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  but  “that  may  not  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  UPI.” 

Among  the  concerns  of  the  cred¬ 
itors  is  UPI’s  payments  on  pre¬ 
bankruptcy  debts  overseas,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
U.S.  creditors  have  not  been  paid, 
O’Dea  explained. 

According  to  the  committee  fil¬ 
ing,  UPI  has  spent  $343,000  on  im¬ 
proper  payments  to  pre-petition  cred¬ 
itors  and  stands  ready  to  divert  more 


money  to  foreign  creditors.” 

UPI  said  its  U.K.  subsidiary.  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International  (U.K.)  Ltd., 
was  not  included  as  part  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter  1 1  proceedings  and  thus  has  not 
been  able  to  hold  off  its  creditors. 
It  is  in  danger  of  being  forced  into 
liquidation  unless  it  pays  some  debts. 
Management  suggested  a  plan  in 
which  unsecured  creditors  are  paid 
in  part  and  the  balance  is  forgiven. 

The  creditors  opposed  any  plan 
that  uses  funds  to  pay  overseas  cred¬ 
itors  ahead  of  U.S.  creditors. 

The  Guild  described  a  manage¬ 
ment  plan  to  license  some  foreign 
operations  as  “dismantling”  the  com¬ 
pany. 

In  its  court  papers,  UPI  stated 
only  that  the  Eastnet  deal  involved 
handing  over  operation  and  expenses 
of  bureaus  in  the  former  U.S.S.R., 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

Rossiter  declined  to  discuss  the 
plans. 

The  Guild  bulletin  said  the  plan 
called  for  Eastnet  to  buy  “an  ex¬ 
clusive,  non-transferable  license”  to 
use  UPI’ s  name  for  its  operation  of 
“news  bureaus  in  a  defined  area  lo¬ 
cated  outside  the  United  States.” 

According  to  the  Guild,  Eastnet 
would  pay  up  to  $3,000  in  back 
wages  to  UPI  staffers  there  and 
would  have  the  option  to  hire  them. 
UPI  would  continue  to  get  revenue 
from  clients  for  the  service,  as  well 
as  a  25%  royalty  on  sales  by  East- 
net,  and  would  receive  at  least  the 
same  number  of  stories  from  the  re¬ 
gion  as  were  produced  from  Jan.  1, 
1991  to  June  30,  1991. 

The  next  hearing  was  scheduled 
for  April  1  and  was  to  include  East- 
net. 


Judge  to  UPI: 

Sounds  like  a  scam 

UPI  is  so  desperate  for  cash  that 
it  asked  a  bankruptcy  judge  to  au¬ 
thorize  paying  $5,000  to  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  was  interested  in  investing 
$3  million  in  the  news  agency. 

The  $5,000  was  supposed  to  cov¬ 
er  the  costs  for  the  Teaneck,  N.J., 
firm  to  look  over  UPI’s  books. 

No  way,  said  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Judge  Francis  G.  Conrad. 

“It  sounds  like  one  of  these  scams 
that  you  see,”  Conrad  said,  deny¬ 
ing  the  payment. 

He  said  attorneys  general  fre¬ 
quently  warn  about  such  offers,  in 
which  citizens  are  asked  to  pay  in 
advance  in  order  to  get  money  from 
somebody  else. 

—  George  Garneau 
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ilies  had  been  notified. 

As  word  got  out  about  the  killings 
and  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  po¬ 
lice  to  find  a  serial  murderer,  the 
town  of  Gainesville  itself  took  on 
what  most  describe  as  a  sort  of  siege 
mentality  that  at  times  drifted  into 
hysteria.  A  killer  was  loose  in  this 
quiet,  tree-shaded  town.  The  New 
York  Post  headline  summed  it  up: 
“Maniac  on  the  Loose” 

The  media  reported  that  police 
were  deluged  with  hundreds  of  calls, 
often  about  suspicious  characters  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  one  reported 
incident,  several  pistol-wielding  po¬ 
licemen  rushed  to  the  scene  after  a 
janitor  had  accidentally  broken  a 
sliding  glass  door.  It  got  so  bad  that 
the  media  reported  that  the  bounc¬ 
ers  at  Danny's,  a  popular  watering 
hole,  had  quit.  Their  mothers  want¬ 
ed  them  to  come  home. 

Rumors  that  the  media  pursued 


such  as  the  report  from  “Inside  Edi¬ 
tion”  titled  “Sunday,  Bloody  Sun¬ 
day,”  a  reference  to  the  first  day  of 
the  murders.  Other  news  media  made 
various  comparisons  with  the  “Fred¬ 
die  Kruger”  character  and  the  hor¬ 
ror  film  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street. 

Some  outrageous  behavior  went 
far  beyond  mere  words.  Mann  not¬ 
ed  that  a  major  newspaper  that  he 
will  not  name — the  subject  is  still 
being  investigated — tried  to  bribe  a 
photo  laboratory  the  sheriff’s  office 
uses  to  obtain  photo  copies  of  one 
of  the  crime  scenes. 

“This  is  not  a  tabloid  but  a  re¬ 
spected  and  credible  member  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  and  they  were  willing 
to  pay  a  year’s  salary,  anywhere 
from  $25,000  to  $40,000,  to  get 
those  photos,”  observed  Mann,  him¬ 
self  a  former  television  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  who  became 
the  sheriff’s  public  information  rep¬ 
resentative  a  decade  ago. 

Mann  also  received  several  calls 
from  friends  in  law  enforcement  he 
had  not  heard  from  in  years.  He 
soon  learned  that  enterprising  re- 


Mann  noted  that  a  major  newspaper  that  he  will  not 
name-the  subject  is  still  being  Investigated-tried  to 
bribe  a  photo  laboratory  the  sheriff’s  office  uses  to 
obtain  photo  copies  of  one  of  the  crime  scenes. 


were  rampant.  One  popular  theory 
was  that  the  police  were  concealing 
other  murders.  Another  report  linked 
a  stolen  police  uniform  to  the 
killings — the  murderer  was  posing 
as  a  cop.  No,  another  rumor  had  it, 
police  had  under  protection  anoth¬ 
er  terribly  mutilated  victim  who  had 
survived  the  killings. 

At  one  point,  a  local  television 
station  aired  a  story  that  the  killer 
was  likely  a  medical  student  who 
had  used  sharp  surgical  instruments 
to  mutilate  the  victim’s  bodies. 

“The  next  thing  I  knew  a  hospi¬ 
tal  was  calling  me  to  say  they  had 
television  people  running  around  try¬ 
ing  to  shoot  pictures  of  medical  in¬ 
struments,”  declared  Mann. 

Mann,  Darnall,  and  others  say 
much  of  the  media  coverage  was 
honest  and  accurate  but,  overall,  both 
public  relations  people  give  the  me¬ 
dia  no  more  than  a  “C”  grade. 

“Actually,  I’m  hesitant  to  give 
that  grade  because  the  local  press 
was  generally  fair  and  they  cooper¬ 
ated  with  us,  while  the  national  ones 
didn’t,”  remarked  Darnall. 

Sensational  reports  were  not  hard 
to  find.  Some  were  expected  cliches. 


porters  from  all  over  the  country 
were  enlisting  their  own  acquain¬ 
tances  to  phone  him  to  solicit  in¬ 
formation. 

Mann  and  Darnall  held  twice-a- 
day  press  conferences  but  rumors 
were  reported  so  often  that  the  lo¬ 
cal  news  media,  which  often  print¬ 
ed  stories  dispelling  the  false  re¬ 
ports,  asked  for  separate  press  con¬ 
ferences.  Their  request  was  denied. 

Some  local  media  went  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  asking  authorities  if  run¬ 
ning  certain  news  items  would  ham¬ 
per  their  investigation  but  out-of- 
town  people,  sometimes  desperate 
for  sources,  would  occasionally  run 
pieces  on  the  basis  of  only  one  per¬ 
son’s  account. 

A  widely  circulated  story  had  it 
that  a  girlfriend  was  said  to  have 
told  authorities  the  two  prominent 
suspects  knew  each  other.  That  was 
significant  because  at  the  time  it 
was  believed  there  may  have  been 
more  than  one  killer,  but  the  report 
was  later  found  to  be  untrue. 

Darnall  and  others  are  confident 
that  such  false  reports  could  have 
been  avoided  by  adhering  to  the  two- 
source  standard. 


“We  called  it  mouth-to-mouth  re¬ 
porting,”  recounted  Darnall.  “What 
happened  at  times  was  that  they  vi¬ 
olated  the  basic  rule  of  sticking  to 
the  truth  and  of  having  some  bal¬ 
ance.” 

While  some  of  the  news  reports 
were  helpful  because  they  supplied 
information  on  personal  safety,  oth¬ 
ers  were  obviously  detrimental. 

One  report  said  the  killer  was  af¬ 
ter  only  “petite  brunettes.”  Law  en¬ 
forcement  authorities  cringed  at  that 
because  the  killer  seemed  to  have 
no  pattern  and  they  did  not  want 
“non-petite  brunettes”  to  feel  they 
need  take  no  precautions. 

One  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  media  coverage  through¬ 
out  appears  to  have  been  the  built- 
in  skepticism  of  newspeople.  Mann 
recalls  the  one  night  he  and  Dar¬ 
nall,  both  exhausted,  canceled  their 
regularly  scheduled  1 1  o’clock  tele¬ 
vision  appearance.  They  simply 
wanted  some  rest. 

A  pack  of  journalists  interpreted 
it  differently.  They  concluded  there 
was  a  break  in  the  case.  A  killer 
was  going  to  be  produced.  There 
was  such  an  uproar  that  Darnall  and 
Mann  had  to  show  up  at  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  office  to  tell  the  news  media 
they  were  simply  tired.  There  was 
no  break,  but  many  of  the  journal¬ 
ists  did  not  believe  them.  Some  slept 
in  their  cars  in  the  parking  lot.  Oth¬ 
ers  sprawled  out  and  slept  on  the 
linoleum  floor  inside  the  sheriff’s 
office  on  Southeast  5th  Street  near 
the  railroad  tracks. 

Even  respectable  newspapers 
touched  on  sensationalism.  Mann 
says  the  term  “Hogtown  Hacker,”  a 
reference  to  the  time  when  Gaines¬ 
ville  was  known  for  its  cattle  in¬ 
dustry,  was  bandied  about  in  the 
Miami  Herald,  generally  regarded 
as  the  premier  newspaper  in  the 
state.  The  term  never  caught  on, 
perhaps  because  many  people  did 
not  know  of  the  city’s  association 
with  cows. 

The  media  in  Gainesville  came 
out  of  all  this  with  their  own  black 
eyes. 

“Both  Sadie  and  I  had  hundreds 
of  calls  from  local  people  asking  us 
how  we  could  put  up  with  them  or 
saying  that  if  they  were  there,  they 
would  have  slugged  them,”  Mann 
remembered  good-naturedly. 

Reporters  hectoring  Mann  and 
Darnall  even  fought  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  two  public  infor¬ 
mation  officers  tried  to  form  a  press 
pool,  they  asked  the  media  to  de¬ 
cide  who  would  be  in  it.  There  was 
so  much  prolonged  childlike  bick¬ 
ering  that  the  press  representatives 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  39) 
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had  to  be  chosen  by  Mann. 

At  any  one  time  after  the  killings, 
there  were  representatives  of  upward 
of  150  news  organizations  from  all 
over  the  world.  Mann  says  virtual¬ 
ly  every  major  city  in  the  world  at 
some  point  had  a  reporter  there. 

Television  satellite  trucks  were 
lined  up  like  dominoes  at  news 
scenes  such  as  the  Gatorwood  Apart¬ 
ments,  where  television  reporters  of¬ 
ten  stood  in  front  of  a  somewhat 
ironic  sign  reading  “The  place  to 
be.”  There  were  so  many  newspeo¬ 
ple  on  hand  that  press  conferences 
had  to  be  held  at  an  empty  store  in 
the  Gainesville  Mall. 

Predictably,  Phil  Donahue  came 
to  town.  When  the  university  re¬ 
fused  to  host  him,  he  found  an  out¬ 
door  location  near  the  campus  but, 
in  an  indication  of  media  hostility, 
a  bicyclist  cut  television  cables, 
plunging  the  show  into  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  of  silence.  By  all  accounts, 
the  good-humored  Donahue  looked 
shocked. 

Talk-show  host  Larry  King  also 
did  a  show,  as  did  Sally  Jessy 
Raphael,  Joan  Rivers,  and  Geraldo 
Rivera. 

In  the  opinion  of  local  UF  pho¬ 
tographer  Gene  Bednarek,  one  of  the 
lowest  points  in  media  coverage  was 
a  student  prayer  vigil  in  the  first 
few  weeks  after  the  murders.  There 
were  perhaps  20  students  partici¬ 
pating.  “The  press  outnumbered  the 
students,  maybe  three  or  four  to 
one,”  said  Bednarek,  who  works  for 
the  college’s  information  and  pub¬ 
lications  department. 

A  young  woman  began  to  cry. 
Bednarek’s  photo  captures  the  scene 
as  a  lollipop-sucking  photographer 
and  other  newspeople  immediately 
stuck  their  cameras  directly  into  the 
face  of  the  crying  teen-ager. 

The  media  at  times  obviously  dis¬ 
torted  ongoing  events.  For  example. 
University  of  Florida  freshman  Ed¬ 
ward  Lewis  Humphrey  was  often 
portrayed  as  the  “prime”  or  “only” 
suspect,  but  Mann  and  Darnall  would 
repeatedly  say  he  was  only  one  sus¬ 
pect  of  a  dozen  or  so. 

Media  attention  to  the  slayings  in 
Gainesville  had  dwindled  by  last 
June  when  there  were  two  other  mur¬ 
ders.  Both  Mann  and  Darnall  knew 
this  would  inevitably  be  linked  to 
the  previous  killings,  raising  the  dis¬ 
turbing  question  of  whether  the  killer 
was  still  on  the  loose. 

A  suspect  was  arrested  within  a 
few  days,  however.  On  a  late  Sat¬ 
urday  night  in  June,  Mann  called 
area  hotels  and  asked  clerks  to  in¬ 
form  any  newspeople  staying  there 
that  a  press  conference  was  set  for 
2  a.m.  He  also  called  local  tavern 


The  media  interview  and  photograph  University  of 
Florida  students  following  several  murders  in  Gainesville. 


hangouts  and  asked  bartenders  to 
make  the  announcement  of  the  press 
conference. 

“The  only  trouble  was  that  we 
had  a  lot  of  curious  residents  as  well 
as  newspeople,”  he  noted  with  a 
laugh. 

Despite  the  feeding  frenzy,  the 
news  media  also  showed  some  of 
its  good  side.  Mann  believes  the 
television  news  show  20120  may 
have  been  the  best  model  for  being 


Sharon  Dennis,  a  reporter  for  Or¬ 
lando’s  Channel  9  who  covered  the 
story  from  the  beginning,  agrees  that 
the  coverage  at  times  reflected  a 
“feeding  frenzy”  but  feels  that  most 
of  what  was  reported  was  restrained. 
“It  was  a  very  fluid  situation  and 
you’re  going  to  find  things  that  were 
wrong  but,  on  balance,  the  cover¬ 
age  was  good,”  she  asserted. 

Tom  Krynski,  news  director  for 
radio  station  WRUF  in  Gainesville, 


Predictably,  Phil  Donahue  came  to  town.  When  the 
university  refused  to  host  him,  he  found  an  outdoor 
location  near  the  campus  but,  in  an  indication  of  media 
hostility,  a  bicyclist  cut  television  cables,  plunging  the 
show  into  a  few  seconds  of  silence. 


sensitive  and  aware  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people  in  the  community. 

The  show  at  one  point  obtained 
an  interview  from  a  local  policeman 
who  had  dated  one  of  the  victims. 
It  was  a  moving  interview,  com¬ 
pelling  television,  but,  after  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  session,  the  policeman  de¬ 
cided  he  did  not  want  it  aired.  He 
asked  Mann  to  see  what  he  could 
do.  Mann  was  surprised  when  20/20 
went  along  with  the  request  not  to 
air  the  program. 

Some  within  the  media  defend 
their  overall  conduct,  at  least  in  gen¬ 
eral.  One  of  their  arguments  is  that 
they  were  trying  to  serve  an  infor¬ 
mation-hungry  public. 


added,  “You  had  some  elements  of 
the  news  media  who  were  trying  to 
make  it  seem  like  Friday  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  [and]  were  irresponsible,  but 
I  think  you  have  to  remember  it  was 
a  big  story  and  everyone  was  run¬ 
ning  around  trying  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  and  it  was  a  difficult  spot  for 
the  media  to  be  in.” 

What  caused  the  sensational  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  coverage? 

Chris  Schmidt,  news  director  of 
Orlando’s  Channel  9,  thinks  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  seeing  more  of  this  type 
of  coverage.  He  agrees  that  “things 
were  out  of  control”  during  the  most 
intense  part  of  the  coverage  and  he 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  40) 
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Shop  Talk 


(Continued  from  page  39) 


blames  it  in  part  on  CNN,  instant 
news,  and  tv-viewer  expectations, 
‘it’s  a  reflection  of  what  our  soci¬ 
ety  now  demands.  CNN  created  a 
good  many  good  things  but  what 
they  also  created  is  instant  news. 
People  are  not  willing  to  wait,”  he 
observed. 

Is  it  tv-viewers  who  want  “instant 
news”  or  rating-conscious  station 
managers?  Schmidt  maintains  it  is 
the  viewers  fault.  “We’re  constant¬ 
ly  getting  complaint  calls  when  we 
don’t  update  stories  fast  enough,” 
he  pointed  out. 

Jon  Roosenraad,  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Florida,  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  competitiveness  of 
Florida’s  media  market  contributed 
to  the  excesses.  Mann  agrees  that 
competition  to  be  the  first  to  report 
a  story  helped  lead  to  some  erro¬ 
neous  reports,  but  he  blames  at  least 
some  of  the  problem  on  editors  and 
television  assignment  people  back 
home  who  would  often  set  aside 
newspaper  columns  or  airtime  for 
an  update.  When  there  were  no  new 
developments,  reporters  had  to 
scramble  around  to  find  something 
to  fill  the  empty  space. 

Mann  believes  an  even  more  pro¬ 
found  development  is  that  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,  influenced  by  such 
lurid  tv  news  programs  as  A  Cur¬ 
rent  Affair,  has  created  a  huge  pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  more  sensationalis- 
tic  news  accounts.  “I  think  this  whole 
‘infotainment’  with  re-enactments 
and  so  on  has  helped  lower  the  lev¬ 
el  of  news  to  that  of  sensationalism 
and  you  have  things  happen  that 
would  be  unthinkable  when  I  was  a 
reporter  years  ago.” 

Some  reporters  looking  back  at 
the  coverage  attribute  some  blame 
to  information  people  such  as  Mann, 
particularly  because  of  their  early 
reluctance  to  release  some  details 
such  as  how  the  killer  or  killers 
broke  into  the  victims’  apartments. 
“The  information  people  were  chang¬ 
ing  their  stories  on  a  day-to-day  ba¬ 
sis.  No  one  knew  what  to  believe,” 
Dennis  declared. 

Mann  admits  in  hindsight  that  they 
might  have  released  more  informa¬ 
tion,  but  he  and  Darnall  point  out 
that  law  enforcement  officials  tend 
to  be  tight-lipped  about  investiga¬ 
tions,  in  part  because  they  fear  the 
publicity  will  result  in  a  mistrial  or 
procedural  errors  that  might  make 
it  impossible  to  convict  a  suspect. 


There  is  also  the  mistrust  in  gener¬ 
al  that  seems  to  often  exist  between 
police  and  press  people. 

Some  police  forces  do  not  tell  ev¬ 
erything  they  know  to  public  infor¬ 
mation  people,  reasoning  this  is  a 
way  to  control  what  the  press  can 
and  cannot  be  told,  but  that  is  not 
the  case  with  Mann  and  Darnall, 
who  continually  had  to  wrestle  with 
what  they  were  going  to  reveal. 

“It  was  like  we  were  between  two 
razor  blades,”  Darnall  exclaimed,  re¬ 
calling  the  effort  to  please  both  po¬ 
lice  and  the  press.  “It  seemed  like 
everywhere  you  turned,  you  got 
nicked.” 


Leaks 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


law  clerks  or  other  persons  is  not 
an  ongoing  ailment,”  Judge  Mikva 
added.  “The  newspaper  story  did  in¬ 
deed  injure  this  court.  By  once  again 
calling  attention  to  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  judges  who  feel  compelled  to 
air  this  disagreement  injure  the  court 
further.” 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  leaks  from  the  judiciary 
are  very  rare. 

While  rumors  about  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  a  case  are  not  unusual,  “it’s 
virtually  unheard  of  for  opinions  to 
be  leaked  in  advance,”  she  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  one  reason  is  the  courts 
are  not  as  political  as  the  other 
branches  of  government. 

“Judges  aren’t  subject  to  the  va¬ 
garies  of  what  the  constituents  think 
they  want.  There’s  less  of  a  strate¬ 
gic  advantage  perceived  by  leaking,” 
she  pointed  out. 

Further,  Kirtley  said,  the  “bottom 
line  on  all  these  things  is  that  they 
stir  up  a  lot  of  concern,  create  para¬ 
noia  and  ultimately  don’t  lead  any¬ 
where  ....  There’s  no  question  that 
oftentimes  these  investigations  are 
not  intended  to  uncover  the  specif¬ 
ic  leaker  but  to  dissuade  other  po¬ 
tential  leakers.” 


Curmudgeon 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


interviewing  voters? 

Reporters  would  do  themselves 
and  their  readers  more  good  watch¬ 
ing  C-Span.  It  tells  you  what  is  hap¬ 
pening,  that  is  all. 

C-Span  is  the  Teddy  White  of  the 
1992  presidential  campaign.  Search 
for  it. 


Credit 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


financial  management  expertise  of 
INFE’s  leadership  and  its  members, 
will  continue  to  provide  valuable 
credit  services  to  the  newspaper 
business,”  said  Cathleen  Black, 
ANPA  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer. 

INFE  plans  no  immediate  changes 
in  the  operations  or  services  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  106-year-old  credit  and 
collections  firm,  Kasabian  said. 

MCBI  is  a  subscriber-based  ser¬ 
vice  providing  credit  information 
from  a  database  that  tracks  adver¬ 
tisers  to  newspapers,  broadcast  op¬ 
erations,  and  magazines. 

In  addition  to  collection  services, 
MCBI  monitors  and  reports  on  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising  through  alerts  and 
seminars.  MCBI  also  posts  credit 
alerts  and  other  credit-related  news 
on  Presslink. 

Under  its  new  owners,  MCBI  is 
looking  to  aggressively  pursue  the 
fraudulent  advertising  area. 

“There  are  some  crazy  scams  go¬ 
ing  on  out  there  these  days,”  Kasabi¬ 
an  said. 

One  frequent  offender,  he  said, 
is  the  continuing  incidents  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  vacation  travel  plans. 

“Both  the  consumer  and  the  news¬ 
paper  are  hurt  by  this — the  con¬ 
sumer  because  of  the  fraud,  and  the 
newspaper  because  its  credibility  is 
damaged,”  Kasabian  said. 

James  Ralph  —  who  had  been 
day-to-day  operations  head  for  12 
years  until  his  retirement  last  De¬ 
cember  —  has  agreed  to  serve  as  a 
consultant.  A  search  for  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident/operations  is  now  under  way, 
Kasabian  said. 

Credit  reporting  manager  Sherry 
Shindelar  will  continue  in  her  du¬ 
ties  in  the  new  company. 

In  addition  to  president  Kasabi¬ 
an,  elected  officers  of  MCBI  were 
chairman,  Scott  Messer,  accounting 
director  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News; 
vice  president,  Scott  Leath,  con¬ 
troller  of  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspa¬ 
pers;  secretary/treasurer,  Donald 
Woodall,  director  of  customer  ac¬ 
counts,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Five  million 
classified  ads 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den¬ 
ver  announced  it  carried  more  than 
five  million  classified  ads  during 
1991,  a  5.3%  increase  in  total  clas¬ 
sified  ad  count  share  and  a  3%  gain 
in  total  classifed  line  count  share 
over  1990. 
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//  Each  week  E&P  reaches  mone  than  &9.000 

professionals.  The  March  21st  issue  of  E&P  will  be  reachin^\,^ 
even  more  professionals  with  added  distribution  at  the 
America  East  Operations  Conference. 

Mar^  25-27.  fn  Hershey,  PA. 

advertising  in  E&P.  you  are  showing  buyers 
‘  ^  ,  at  newspapers  what  your  product  has  to  offer  them. 

.  A  chance.  like  this  Is  too  sweet  to  pass  up! 

To  reserve  your  space  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of  E&P. 
call  your  sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsiey  at  212-675'43&0. 

Deadlines;  Space;  March  11  Material:  March  13 


Records 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


break  but  refused  to  release  copies 
of  its  contracts  with  the  companies, 
claiming  they  were  not  a  public 
record. 

The  Mercury  News  is  taking  court 
action  to  obtain  the  files. 

It  took  four  months  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  agency  before  the 
Register  got  the  information  it 
sought,  according  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Ken  Brusic. 


Brusic  said  he  was  withholding 
the  name  of  the  agency  for  com¬ 
petitive  reasons  since  the  Register 
was  still  working  on  the  story. 

“One  of  the  problems  was  in  find¬ 
ing  the  right  person  to  talk  to,”  Bru¬ 
sic  recalled.  “We  had  to  go  through 
layers  of  people  and  finally  brought 
the  matter  to  the  head  of  the  agen¬ 
cy,  who  apologized  for  the  long  de¬ 
lay.” 

The  Sacramento  Bee  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  tussle  with  the  local  police  de¬ 
partment  over  its  request  for  files 
relating  to  the  city’s  homeless  pop¬ 
ulation. 


At  first,  Brusic  said,  the  agency  wanted  $2,870  for 
the  database  materiai  but  cut  the  price  to  $1,713  when 
the  paper  complained.  After  more  compiaints,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  the  Register  got  the  information  for  $81.18. 


At  first,  Brusic  said,  the  agency 
wanted  $2,870  for  the  database  ma¬ 
terial  but  cut  the  price  to  $1,713 
when  the  paper  complained.  After 
more  complaints,  he  continued,  the 
Register  got  the  information  for 
$81.18. 


Debra  Foust  Bruns,  assistant  coun¬ 
sel  for  McClatchy  Newspapers,  the 
Bee’s  parent  company,  said  the  de¬ 
partment  “at  first  would  not  tell  us 
how  it  stored  its  records.  They  were 
stonewalling  us.” 

When  the  Bee  eventually  learned 


how  the  records  were  kept,  the  po¬ 
lice  department  said  the  data  sought 
would  require  a  special  computer 
program  costing  about  $315  and, 
once  it  were  written,  there  would 
be  an  additional  charge  of  $2,600 
for  computer  time  to  retrieve  the 
data. 

The  newspaper  went  to  Superior 
Court,  which  issued  a  split  decision: 
the  Bee  would  pay  the  $315  but  the 
city  would  absorb  the  cost  of  re¬ 
trieval. 

Bruns  said  the  court’s  compro¬ 
mise  ruling  could  not  be  considered 
a  legal  precedent. 

Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
stored  computer  data,  she  predict¬ 
ed  that  more  conflicts  will  develop 
over  their  release. 

In  terms  of  state  public  records 
acts,  Bruns  said  she  could  see  no 
difference  between  computerized  in¬ 
formation  and  paper  information. 

“It’s  irrelevant  whether  they  are 
on  a  computer  or  stored  in  boxes,” 
she  continued.  “They  are  still  pub¬ 
lic  records  and  should  be  accessi¬ 
ble.” 

Francke  said,  “We’ll  be  right 
there”  if  Powers  appeals  to  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Supreme  Court.  “We  feel  this 
is  an  important  issue,”  he  added. 
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11  W.  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


900  VOICE  PERSONALS  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Different  programs  with  different 
revenue  splits.  Established,  reputable 
company.  (800)  755-5898. 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  9(X)  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-lNFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


ASTRONOMY 


ASTRONOMY  column  for  a  general 
readership.  Focus  is  on  latest  mscove- 
ries.  news  in  the  field  and  what  to  look 
for  in  the  sky.  Two  sample  columns 
available.  Call  (201)  340-1404. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l,'day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX;  (604)  732-4400. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  (lA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


ENTERTAINMENT 

•'LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

Hook  readers  with  lively  picture  filled 
800  word  gossip  column.  High  quality, 
camera-ready.  Great  for  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  Of  monthlies.  1(800)  533-0073. 


ENVIRONMENT 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPORTS 


SPORTS  BY  VOORT  puts  the  art  back 
into  sports  cartooning.  For  free  samples 
call:  (908)  862-2416. 

TEENSIENTERTAINMENT 

KIDS^EENS/ENTERTAINMENT 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


(903)  473-7200 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
TO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consultihg 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation's 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  "Entrepreneur’s"  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  GALSFORD,  IL. 
Building  and  Equipment.  Some  equip¬ 
ment  antique. 

CRUISE  REALTY  INC.  (309)  565-7886 
Don  Uphoff  (309)  389-5421  $85,000. 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing,  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


SPANISH  NEWSPAPERS 
Seminars  in  newswriting,  editing, 
ethics  and  management.  Redefine  your 
content,  market.  Have  your  own  style- 
book.  (iontact  Homero  Hinojosa.  PO 
Box  897,  Monterrey,  Mexico.  Or  call: 
(52-83)  569-921  or  569-917. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
TO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


$500,000-$25, 000,000  financing 
for  acquisition  or  buyout. 
JM&A  (614)  889-9747. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


SOUTHWEST 

Fitness-nutrition  newspapers  in  multi 
markets,  $1,300,C)00  gross, 
$250,000  net.  $900,000. 

Publisher  of  “How  To"  publications. 
Great  potential.  $1,65(1,000  gross. 
$300,000  net.  Can  relocate. 
$1,100,000. 

Profitable  publisher  of  shopping  mall 
and  performing  arts  publications,  etc. 
Gross  $1,800,000.  Priced  to  sell  at 
$900,00(1  with  terms. 

Several  nice  weeklies. 

Rickenbacher  Media  Company 
No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

_ (214)  520-7025 _ 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  10,000  circula- 
tion  with  zoned  edition  seeking  investor 
tor  growth.  Call  (704)  889-8255,  PO 
Box  213,  Pineville,  NC  28134. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Northern  Arizona,  growing 
regional  market,  twice  weekly, 
W^nesday  and  Friday  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Award  winning.  Gross  $750K 
plus  real  estate.  Reply  tO:  Box  5719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PACIFIC  NW  COASTAL  WEEKLY  - 
Outstanding  area.  $1,300,000  for 
newspaper  and  plant.  Building 
available. 

RURAL  WESTERN  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Price  $450,000.  Near  metro 
area  skiing.  33%  cash  flow.  Growth 
area.  Some  terms. 

RURAL  WESTERN  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Price  $550,000.  Fastest 
growing  county  in  state.  Terms. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Beautiful  area.  Hunting  and 
fishing.  $265,000,  terms. 

SW  OREGON  WEEKLY  -  With  large 
shopper  operation.  $500,000  gross, 
price  $300,000  for  quick  sale,  terms. 

NW  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  -  Price 
$750,000.  Circulation  35,000.  Terms. 

NW  PRINTING  PLANT  -  Gross 
$4,600,000.  Price  $3,500,000,  very 
profitable. 

WYOMING  WEEKLY  -  Price  $360,000 
with  press  and  plant.  Terms. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 
(509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  IS  THE  DREAM  you've  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  A  monthly  newsmagazine  in 
Southern  Oregon's  famous  vacation 
paradise.  Buying  this  highly  respected 
publication  also  buys  you  an  enviable 
lifestyle  in  this  co^  economically  sound 
cultural  community.  Publication  gros¬ 
ses  $100,000  per  year,  netting 
$50,000  comfortably.  Asking 
$110,000.  Call  evenings/weekends 
(503)  846-7695. _ 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS? 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
1  (800)  247-2338 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 

John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 

Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 

Call:  (714)  665-7298 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 

Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

'Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 

MAILROOM 

CHESHIRE  LABELER,  nearly  new,  save 
40%.  Magnacraft  Labeler  Model  1530, 
working  daily.  Inquire  Curtis,  (703! 
521-1089.  PO  Box  2387,  Arlington, 
VA  22202. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM 

TRUCKLOADER 
(never  used) 

D-12  truckloader  (Machine  Design) 
telescoping  12  ft.  conveyor  with  electric 
controls.  Purchased  new,  in  storage  for 

8  years.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Call  Mona  or  Ken  at  (201)  428-6200 
ext.  5000  or  5002. 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

K-MECHS  W/HOUSINGS,  removed 
from  33-CT  model  racks.  K-Jack  short 
mechanisms  w/housings,  removed  from 
KJ-240  series.  Great  condition  and 
price  to  sell.  Call  Chip  Gilbert  at  (904) 
574-2111  ext.  208. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

FULL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  DEPT:  Remarketed  composition 
equip,  w/90  day  parts  warranty;  parts 
and  PCB's  at  20  -  70%  off  mfg. 
exchange  prices;  repair  service  on 
PCB'S;  remarketed  digital  font  masters 
at  a  great  savings  and  much  more!!  Call 
or  fax  us  for  a  FREE  catalogue. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

PRESSES 

AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 

Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w/2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO; 
1984  5/u  G14  BAKER  PERKINS  w/TEC 
22'  dryer;  1973  4/u  NEWS  KING; 
HARRIS  2  fomer  folder  23  9/16". 

(913)  362-8888  Fax  (913)  362-8901 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 

SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

HI-RES  DRUM  COLOR  SCANNER 
FOR  SALE 

1  R.Z.  4050E  Scanner,  Excellent 
Condition.  New  Mod  Amp,  4  Large 
Drums,  Much  More!  $20,000.  Call 
(708)  885-0698. 

Few  men  of  action  have 


been  able  to  make  a  graceful 
exit  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Malcolm  Muggeridge 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
track  position  in  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  assistant  professor  level  to 
begin  Fall  Semester  1992. 

Qualifications:  Ph.D.  in  media-related 
area  required;  will  consider  ABD  and 
other  related  experience.  Minimum  of 
five  years  or  recent  daily  newspaper 
reporting  experience  or  related  academ¬ 
ic  course  work  required.  Knowledge  of 
electronic  editing  desirable. 

Duties:  Teach  basic  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  courses;  be  able  to  teach/develop 
courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
specialty  areas:  media  ethics,  layout/ 
design,  financial  reporting,  science 
writing,  magazine  journalism.  Advise 
students,  participate  in  department/ 
college/university  committees/ 
functions;  other  duties  as  required. 

Send  application,  resume,  and  the 
names,  current  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  five  references  (one  of 
whom  must  be  your  current  employer/ 
supervisor)  to:  Robert  H.  Russell,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  434  Davis  Hall, 
lUP,  Indiana,  PA  15705-1087,  Tele¬ 
phone  (412)  357-7831. 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  application  is 
April  30,  1992. 

lUP  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 
sought  for  Southern  Ohio  group  with 
commercial  web  department.  Must 
have  excellent  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Send  resume  to  Box  5743, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER -2  group  owned,  rural 
weeklies  with  competition  in  Zone  6. 
Need  motivated  person  with  high  energy 
level.  Requires  previous  publishing 
experience,  strong  ad  sales  ability, 
proven  business  skills  and  desire  for 
community  involvement.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  5724,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 
sought  for  weekly  in  western  NC.  Must 
have  excellent  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Send  resume  to  Box  5744, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Joplin  Globe,  an  Ottaway  newspap¬ 
er,  seeks  an  outstanding  person  to 
direct  the  activities  of  the  outside  sales 
staff.  This  is  one  of  the  key  spots  on  the 
management  team.  With  an  MSA  popu¬ 
lation  of  135,000,  strategic  location 
and  moderate  climate,  Joplin  offers  an 
exceptional  lifestyle  to  the  exceptional 
candidate.  Joplin  is  the  gateway  to  a 
paradise  of  lake  and  mountain  country, 
and  named  one  of  the  “50  best"  in  the 
Bayless  guide.  The  Globe-circulation 
37,000  daily,  46,000  Sunday-is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  excellence  in  all  areas  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  successful  candidate  will 
possess  fine  interpersonal  skills,  be 
creative,  and  enjoy  a  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment.  Experience:  Minimum  of  four 
years  in  retail  sales  with  outstanding 
results;  prior  supervisory  experience  a 
definite  plus.  Bachelor's  degree 
preferred.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  tO:  Steve  A.  Stocks, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Joplin  Globe, 
117  E.  4th  St.,  Joplin,  MO  64801. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  TELEMARKETING 
SUPERVISOR 

Riverside  CounW’s  major  daily  news¬ 
paper  seeks  a  Classified  Advertising 
Telemarketing  Supervisor  for  their 
commercial  sales  division. 

Applicant  must  have  classified  advertis- 
ir^  sales  background  of  at  least  5  years 
with  proven  supervisory/management 
experience  in  same  and  excellent 
results  oriented  leadership  abilities  to 
develop,  motivate  and  direct  an  aggres¬ 
sive  pro-active  telemarketing  team  with¬ 
in  a  highly  competitive  market.  Strong 
organizational,  communication  and 
customer  service  skills. 

Excellent  starting  salary  and  benefits 
program. 

Send  resume  to:  M.  Trogdan,  CAM,  The 
Press-Enterprise.  PO  Box  792,  River¬ 
side,  CA  92502. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced, 
goal-oriented  advertising  director  for 
20,000+  Wisconsin  daily  located  near 
Milwaukee. 

Seeking  a  dynamic  self-starter  who 
thrives  on  competition  and  can  motivate 
subordinates  to  new  heights  of 
achievement. 

A  minimum  of  five  successful  years 
newspaper  sales  management  is 
required. 

We  are  affiliated  with  one  the  country's 
largest  newspaper  groups.  This  is  an 
outstanding  career  opportunity  for  an 
outstanding  performer.  Box  5741, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 
North  Florida  weekly  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  well  organized  results-oriented 
advertising  sales  director.  College 
degree  and  media  sales  management  a 
must.  Base  salary  with  bonus  potential 
well  over  $50k.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5742,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  qualified  indivi¬ 
dual  with  proven  track  record  in  sales 
management  and  training.  Opportunity 
commensurate  with  experience.  Job 

frowth  available.  Knowledge  of  AD- 
ELL  is  helpful.  Can't  be  afraid  to  train 
in  the  field. 

North  suburban  Indianapolis  group  with 
10,000  daily  and  85,000  weekly 
audited  - 14  newspapers  and  a  shopper. 
Growing  market  that  hasn't  stopped  yet! 

Good  earnings  opp9rtuni^  with  base 
wage,  benefits  and  incentive  program. 
Resume  tO:  Mike  Stauffer,  Topics 
Suburban  Newspapers,  PO  Box  1478, 
Noblesville,  IN  46060-1478.. .or  FAX 
(317)  773-3872.  Include  references, 
earnings  history  and  phone  for  first 
interview. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  for  well 
entrenched  11  newspaper  weekly  group 
in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  should  include  staff  management, 
incentive  and  goal  setting,  telemarket¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  Good  salary  plus 
incentives  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
5732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
South  Florida  daily,  35,000  circulation 
seeks  a  display  manager  with  proven 
track  record  in  outside  sales  manage¬ 
ment  in  all  business  categories.  (Jur 
competitive  market  requires  a  high- 
energy,  in-the-field  approach.  Ability  to 
develop  sales  staff  and  recognize 
revenue  opportunities  a  must.  Box 
5730,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  would  not  exchange  my 
leisure  hours  for  all  the 
wealth  in  the  world. 

Comte  De  Mirabeau 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  a  70,0(10  +  family  owned  daily, 
reorganizing  its  advertising  department 
and  we  need  a  top-notch  classified 
manager.  Must  have  experience  in  both 
phone  room  and  outside  sales  supen/i- 
sion.  Will  manage  a  staff  of  3  outside 
and  9  telephone  sales  representatives. 
Looking  for  an  innovator  in  real  estate 
and  automotive.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Personnel  Director, 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box 
849,  Fayettville,  NC  28302. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Display  Advertising  Manager  for  estab¬ 
lished,  prestigious  weekly  newspaper 
group  in  northern  New  Jersey.  (Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  prior  experience  in 
staff  management,  motivation,  promo¬ 
tions,  telemarketing,  goal  setting. 
Attractive  salary  plus  incentives  and 
benefits.  Reply  to  Box  5733,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIKE  THE  OUTDOORS?  Are  hunting 
and  fishing  your  thing?  This  may  be  the 
perfect  opportunity  for  you.  The  Fair¬ 
banks  Alaska  Daily  News-Miner  has  an 
opening  for  a  Director  of  Advertising.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Please  send  resume  to  Paul  J. 
Massey,  Publisher,  The  Daily  News- 
Miner,  200  Cushman  St.,  Fairbanks, 
AK  99701. 


TELEMARKETING  SALES  DIRECTOR 
$100,000/year,  + .  Interested?  This  is 
a  great  job,  so  I'll  have  my  pick.  Why 
should  I  pick  you?  Impress  me.  Send 
resume,  in  strictest  confidence,  to  Box 
5745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIEDITORIAL 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  motivated 
circulation  professional.  We  are  a  Zone 
9  daily  who  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  self-starter  with  a  proven  track 
record  in  single  copy  sales  increase. 
Candidate  must  have  people  skills  and 
be  sales  oriented  with  a  well-rounded 
background  in  single  copy  sales.  Mini¬ 
mum  five  years  in  a  similar  position  a 
must.  Union  and  Non-Union  experience 
helpful.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  program.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Box  5710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


In  order  to  succeed,  at  times 
you  have  to  make  some¬ 
thing  from  nothing. 

Ruth  Mickleby-Land 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Award-winning  art  department  at  the 
Syracuse  Newspapers  has  an  openiiig 
for  a  graphic  artist.  We're  looking  for 
someone  with  a  strong  background  in 
graphics  reporting.  Should  be  proficient 
in  creating  graphics  and  an  expert  with 
Aldus  Freehand.  The  department  serves 
two  90,000-circulation  papers.  The 
Post-Standard  and  Herald-Journal. 
Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to: 
Bob  Lloyd,  Staff  Development  Editor, 
PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse,  NY 
13221-4915. 


INFORMATIONAL  GRAPHICS  ARTIST 
USA  TODAY  has  an  opening  for  an  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  specialist.  The  ideal 
candidate  would  have  a  college  degree, 
at  least  three  years  experience  at  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  be  skilled  in 
Aldus  Freehand  on  the  Macintosh.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  illustrate  on  the  board  is  a  plus. 
Please  write,  with  resume  and  examples 
of  your  work  to:  Richard  Curtis,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor/Graphics  &  Photography, 
USA  TODAY,  1000  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlington.  VA  22229. 


We've  made 
E&P's  classifieds 
even  better 
with  our  new  . . 


SERVICE 


A  new 
24  —  hour 
telephone 
resume  hotline! 


Now  —  Immediate 
L  Response  to  your 
^  Help  Wanted  Ads! 


to  sign  up  for 
the  E&P  Voice 
Classified  Service! 

Phone:  212  *675  *4380 
Fax:  21 2  *929  *1259 


For  a  free  recorded  demonstration 
call  212  •  230  •  2225  (Dial  option  4) 


E&P  Classified 


. . .  gets  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DATA  ENTRY 
MANAGER- 

To  supervise  entry  of  all  new  starts,  bill¬ 
ing  changes,  and  Circulation  reporting 
for  a  mid-size  daily  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
area.  Knowledge  of  the  CJ  System  a 
requirement.  Successful  candidate  will 
lead  the  reorganization  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  will  report  to  the  Circulation 
Systems  Manager.  College  degree 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  promotion  person  with  solid 
sales  and  promotion  skills.  Must  have 
direct  mail  experience,  knowledge  of 
Mac  and  good  interpersonal  skills.  A 
creative  doer  with  strong  knowledge  of 
total  newspaper  marketing  and  circula¬ 
tion  can  join  our  professional  staff 
immediately.  The  Daily  Local  News, 
Chester  County's  #1  newspaper,  is  a 
growing  newspaper  within  a  competitive 
market.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Daily  Local  News 
Personnel  Department 
250  N.  Bradford  Avenue 
West  Chester,  PA  19382 
No  telephone  calls,  please. 


ZONE  MANAGERS 

The  Washington  Times,  a  100,000 
seven-day  publication,  seeks  circula¬ 
tion  zone  managers  with  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  experience.  We  need 
aggressive  individuals  who  can  develop 
district  managers.  Background  must 
include  a  consistent  history  of  sales 
success.  We  offer  an  attractive  compen¬ 
sation  package  with  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth.  FAX  resume  with 
salary  history  to  (202)  526-6820  or 
mail  to: 

The  Washington  Times 
Human  Resource  Dept. 

3400  New  York  Ave.  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


THE  NEWS-JOURNAL,  95,000  AM 
daily,  has  an  opening  for  a  City  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  with  a  minimum  of  five 
years  experience.  Strong  motivational, 
people,  marketing,  and  PC  literacy 
skills  are  needed.  Please  forward 
resume  to  The  News-Journal,  Robert 
Kearley,  PO  Box  2831,  Daytona  Beach, 
FL  32120-2831. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  hard-news  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  journal  in  ACBJ  Group  seeks  busi¬ 
ness  writer  with  1-2  years  experience. 
Highly  competitive  news  market  with 
rich  mixture  of  technology,  growth 
industries  and  universities.  Flair  for 
source  development  crucial.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Dale  Gibson, 
Editor,  TBJ,  PO  Box  95143,  Raleigh, 
NC  27625. 


ASSISTANT  STATE  EDITOR 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader  seeks 
applications  for  an  assigning  editor  to 
help  direct  regional  coverage.  Twelve 
state  reporters,  working  out  of  seven 
bureaus  and  our  Lexinrton  newsroom, 
cover  Kentucky  from  the  Appalachian 
mountains  to  the  state  capital  to  the 
lake  country  in  the  west.  The  Herald- 
Leader  is  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
(125,000  daily  and  165,000  Sunday) 
in  the  heart  of  Bluegrass  horse-farm 
country  and  the  hometown  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Caudill,  AME, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Avenue,  Lexington,  KY  40508. 

EOE  M/F 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  Minimum  of 
5  years  as  reporter  and/or  editor,  with 
some  supervisory  experience  preferred. 
Candidate  must  be  a  strong  editor,  good 
with  words  and  reporters.  Need  some¬ 
one  who  likes  to  work  as  part  of  a  team. 
Contact  Andrea  Yeager,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Sun  Herald,  PO  Box  4567, 
Biloxi,  MS  39535-4567  ((601) 
896-2345).  Closing  date  March  20, 
1992. 


We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return  of  clips,  etc.  when  request¬ 
ed  Is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  Elilor  &  PubBfher 

11  WMlWh  SI*  Nm  Yak.  N.Y.  icon  •  212-475-4380  ANBA 


_ HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS  CRITIC 

Critic  to  report  on  and  review  classical 
music,  ballet  and  opera.  Three  years  of 
newspaper  experience  necessary.  Send 
clips  and  references  to:  Lynn  Kalber, 
Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor.  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33416. 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
This  is  an  exciting  and  challenging  job 
at  the  hub  of  a  growing  enterprise:  the 
Book  Division  of  Rodale  Press,  the 
nation's  leading  self-help  publisher.  I'm 
looking  for  someone  who:  is  a  clear, 
energetic  writer;  has  excellent  people 
skills;  can  handle  word  processing,  data 
base  and  Lotus  1-2-3  programs;  is 
attentive  to  detail  and  extremely  well- 
organized;  is  trustworthy;  has  good 
judgment;  performs  well  under  stress; 
can  handle  a  wide  variety  of  tasks. 

Address  all  inquiries  to: 

Bill  Gottlieb 
Editor-in-Chief 
RODALE  BOOKS 
Two  S.  Second  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


BILINGUAL  SYNDICATE  needs 
columns,  features,  art.  English  or  Span¬ 
ish.  Paso  Doble,  1273  Old  Route  22, 
Duncansville,  PA  16635. 


BIG  JOB  -  SMALL  TOWN 
Our  8,000  circulation  daily  in  central 
Kansas  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
circulation  manager.  Would  consider  a 
number  two  person  on  the  way  up. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Roland 
Waechter,  c/o  Montgomery  Publica¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  129,  Junction  City.  KS 
66441. 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER:  Egocentric, 
confrontational,  eclectic  reader  who 
craves  freedom  and  aggressive  editing. 
Intends  to  sen/e  ordinary  people  (smar¬ 
ter,  more  decent  than  given  credit  for) 
by  holding  their  dustpan  to  help  tidy  up 
the  place.  Please  send  resume,  clips 
and  five  dream  story  ideas,  a  graph  each 
(they  should  show  what  fascinates, 
motivates  or  puzzles  you)  to  ME,  The 
Citizen,  25  Dill,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR/MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone 
5  family-owned  9,000  circulation 
paper.  Duties  include  everything  from 
writing  editorials  to  covering  city  coun¬ 
cil.  This  is  a  hands-on  job  backed  by  a 
solid  staff.  Superior  benefits  and  gener¬ 
ous  profit  sharing.  Applicant  should  be 
very  comfortable  with  traditional  Re¬ 
publican  viewpoints  without  being  an 
idealogue.  Box  5725,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  OF  CRAFT  BOOKS 

Major  how-to  publisher  seeks  top-notch 
editor  for  craft  books.  Individual  would 
develop  book  ideas,  outlines  for  books, 
write  copy  and  edit  manuscripts.  Ideal 
candidate  must  be  a  team  player  able  to 
work  well  and  share  ideas  with  others. 
Background  in  writing/editing  and 
hands-on  experience  in  quilting, 
sewing,  cross-stitch,  knitting  and  other 
crafts  essential.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Excellent  benefit  package. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  three 
writing/editing  samples  plus  photos  cf 
craft  projects  you  have  made  to: 

Personnel  Dept.  (EP-CE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


EDITOR 

Upscale  NYC  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper  looking  for  experienced,  versatile, 
innovative  editor.  The  person  we're 
looking  for  is  a  hands-on  journalist 
whose  prior  experience  demonstrates 
strong  newsroom  management.  This 
demanding  but  rewarding  position 
requires  a  leader  with  keen  news  judg¬ 
ment.  We  need  a  top-notch  wordsmith 
with  the  ability  to  challenge  our  editor¬ 
ial  staff  and  connect  with  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  5729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

The  European  Stars  and  Stripes  (an 
equal  opportunity  employer)  seeks  an 
assistant  special  sections  editor  and 
copy  editors  (2)  for  its  main  news  desk 
in  (Germany.  Candidates  must  have  at 
least  three  years'  daily  newspaper 
experience;  special  sections  position 
requires  leadership  skills  and  layout 
experience  as  well.  Salary  starts  at 
$27,000  to  $33,000  p/a,  plus  tax-free 
living  quarters  allowance,  group  insur¬ 
ance,  commissary  and  P)(  privileges. 
Call  (212)  620-3333  for  an  applica¬ 
tion,  and  fax  it  with  cover  letter  to:  The 
European  Stars  and  Stripes,  Attn: 
Editor.  Fax  Nr.  011-49-6155-601416. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  13 
March  1992. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University's  one-year  MA  program 
in  Public  Affairs  Reporting.  Excellent 
placement  record  (89%  last  year). 
Tuition  waivers/$3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1. 
Contact:  Bill  Miller.  PAC  429a,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 


Help  Wanted! 

IVaafcy  Magazine  to  Newspaper  Jobs 


1-800-444-6827,^ 

ktotlwcard  and  Vtu  i  s-J- 

w«icom«  i0mJom 

1««($1Q95  1m<i4i$2495  3m<nt»$S295 
or  Mnd  chMfc  to  117W.  Harnoon  Blvd. 

6to  Root  Siito  R-347  CWco«o.  IL  60606 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  travel  and  real  estate 
writers/columnists.  Need  national  or 
broad  regional  scope.  Contact  Steve 
Ellis.  Golfv^k,  PO  Box  1458,  Winter 
Haven.  FL  33882-1458.  (813) 
294-5511;  FAX  (813)  293-3040. 


Here  are  several  positions  open  at  The 
News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh,  NC.  Please 
send  letter,  resume  and  plenty  of  clips 
to  Anders  Gyllenhaal,  Metro  Editor,  215 
S.  McDowell  Street,  Raleigh,  NC 
27609. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORTER  -  Cover¬ 
ing  regional  and  statewide  environmen¬ 
tal  stories.  Key  issues  include  water 
protection,  hazardous  waste,  coastal 
issues,  oil  drilling,  various  local 
disputes.  Emphasis  on  writing,  abili^ 
to  bring  persf^tive  and  clarity  to  diffi¬ 
cult  issue  stories.  Writing  and  reporting 
skills  are  more  important  than  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  field. 

RELIGION  REPORTER  -  How  does 
religion  affect  people’s  lives?  We're 
looking  for  a  reporter  to  cover  religion 
for  the  fascinating,  emotional  topic  that 
it  is.  Looking  for  issue  stories,  perspec¬ 
tive  pieces,  the  stories  behind  the 
disputes.  Again,  reporting  and  writing 
skills  more  important  than  knowledge  of 
the  field. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  -  Looking  for 
an  experienced  reporter  whose  clips 
show  versatility,  writing  skills,  solid 
reporting  background.  The  GA  assign¬ 
ment  jote  include  everything  from  daily 
quick  hits  and  weather  stories  to  state¬ 
wide  studies  and  project  work. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  seeks  editing 
pros  for  current  and  future  openings  on 

trowing  news  pagination  desk. 

uccessTuI  candidates  will  have  five 
years  of  experience  polishing  pros,  writ¬ 
ing  enticing  headlines  and  designing 
attractive  pages.  Experience  with  Quark 
XPress  pagination  helpful.  Send  letter, 
resume,  tearsheets  and  headline 
samples  to  Chris  Frisella,  News  Editor, 
The  Anchorage  Times,  PO  Box  100040, 
Anchorage.  AK  99510-(X)40. 

NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Times-Picayune,  a  280,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily,  serving  New  Orleans,  LA,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  editor  to  over¬ 
see  the  night  news  operation.  Must  be 
able  to  reshape  copy  on  deadline,  direct 
coverage  of  breaking  news  and  super¬ 
vise  night  news  staff.  Send  resume, 
references  and  samples  of  work  to  Kris¬ 
tin  Gilger,  The  Times-Picayune,  3800 
Howard  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70140. 

REPORTER 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  two  exceptional  repor¬ 
ters  who  are  driven  to  make  local  events 
and  issues  meaningful  to  readers.  One 
of  them  is  also  ready  to  move  into  news¬ 
room  management,  guiding  a  talented, 
aggressive  17-member  citydesk  team. 
If  you  have  the  skills  and  the  desire  to 
work  hard  for  a  56K  circulation  PM 
daily  in  the  Rockies,  let’s  talk.  Send  a 
letter,  resume,  references,  salary 
requirement  and  five  great  clips  to: 
Brian  Mertz,  M.E.,  The  Standard- 
Examiner.  PO  Box  951,  Ogden,  Utah 
84402,  or  fax  to  (801)  625-4299. 
These  are  immediate  openings. 

o  HI  ot  L.  i  n  @ 

Newspaper  Reporter.  Editor, 
Photographer.  Graphics. 

C  98  Editor,  Managing  Edrtor  & 
g  s  l.«s  par  mh.  Entry  Level  Jobs 

S  1-900-786-7800 

I  O  II7W  HajmcnBvd  6lhH  9  IM<70<icOBO.C*»g 


HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Mid-size  Zone  4  AM  daily  in  hot  market 
looking  for  newsroom  leader  to  take  us 
up  a  notch.  Resume  and  letter  telling  us 
about  yourself.  Box  5736,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 
NIGHT  EDITOR 

7-day  25,000  daily  in  Zone  1  seeks  a 
hard-news  reporter  and  an  experienced 
editor.  Both  must  be  skilled  self¬ 
starters  with  at  least  3  years  experience 
on  a  daily  newspaper.  The  night  editor 
will  supervise  reporters,  edit  copy  and 
do  some  layout.  Regional  applicants 
preferred.  Ciompetitive  salaries,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to:  Ned  Bristol,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Sun  Chronicle,  Box  600, 
Attleboro,  MA  02703.  No  phone  calls. 


REPORTERS 

Hard  news  reporters  sought  to  cover 
government  action  on  environment, 
taxes,  labor,  other  subjects.  Huge  news 
hole.  FREELANCE  stringer  positions 
open  in  Dallas,  TX,  Fresno/Bakersfield, 
CA,  Omaha/Lincoln,  NE.  New  York,  NY, 
Annapolis,  MD,  Richmond.  VA.  Send 
resume  and  hard  news  clips  only  to  Jeff 
Day,  Manager  for  Special  Correspon¬ 
dents,  BNA,  1231  25th  St..  N.W.. 
Washington,  DC  20037. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking  for 
a  talented  copy  editor  to  be  a  leader  in 
producing  our  sports  sections.  This  job 
requires  good  editing  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing  skills  as  well  as  experience  in  using 
color,  graphics  and  design.  A  minimum 
of  three  years  daily  editing  experience  is 
required.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  references  to:  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


STAFF  WRITER  for  diocesan  newspap¬ 
er.  Strorig  writing,  reporting  and  editing 
skills.  ^al  for  Catholic  journalism 
essential.  Knowledge  of  Macintosh  and 
Quark  Xpress  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  clips  tO:  Editor,  Catholic  Mirror, 
Box  10327,  Des  Moines,  lA  50306. 

THE  PALM  BEACH  POST  is  seeking  an 
assistant  sports  editor/assignments 
editor.  Seven  years  experience  to 
include  reporting  and  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience.  Staff  of  30.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Executive  Sports  Editor,  Steve 
Moore,  2751  S.  Dixie  Highway,  West 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33405. 

WEEKLY  BUSINESS  PAPER  is  expand¬ 
ing  reporting  staff.  Seeks  experienced 
and  aggressive  business  writer.  Send 
resume,  clips  to:  Joanne  Skoog,  Editor, 
The  Business  Journal  of  Charlotte,  128 
S.  Tryon  St..  Charlotte,  NC  28202. 

We’re  looking  for  a  fulltime  COLUMN 
WRITER.  We’re  looking  for  someone 
with  the  ability  to  make  readers  laugh, 
cry  or,  most  importantly,  hurry  to  wake 
up  every  morning  so  they  can  read  what 
you  have  to  say.  We  want  this  to  be  a 
local  column  with  local  names  and  local 
happenings.  We're  a  fast-growing 
Southern  California  daily  and  we'd  like 
to  see  some  samples.  Send  them  with 
resume  and  references  to  Box  5740, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Person  who  gets  along  well  with  people 
to  manage  mailroom  at  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  beautiful  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
count-o-veyor,  inserting  and  strapping 
machines.  Contact  Dave  Green,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  at  The  New  Jersey 
Herald.  PO  Box  10,  2  Spring  Street, 
Newton,  NJ  07860  or  call  (201) 
383-1500  -  Ex.  240. 


Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  seii  the  used 
equipment  you  wont  to  seii,  discover  new 
empioyment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  moke  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&P! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  cali  {212)  675-4380 
a  mail  it  to  the  E&P  Ciassified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 
CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADIII 

E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  resuits 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


wspap-  PRESSMAN 

editing  Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 

nalism  (Goss  community  preferred).  Good 

ish  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
resume  7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor. 
Mirror,  Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

^9^  pressroom  MANAGER 

King  an  Mid-size,  7-day  publication  producing 
iments  full-color  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  an  aggres- 
nce  to  sive,  quality-minded,  highly  motivated, 

I  exper-  skilled  press  person  and  willing  to  work 
ne  and  and  manage  employees  for  quality 
,  Steve  printing.  Successful  applicant  must  be 
West  experienced  with  double-width  offset 

_  press,  color  stripping,  page  camera, 

jxpand-  P'®*®  burning  and  have  a  strong  apti- 
rienced  maintenance  and  repair.  This  is 

■  Send  excellent  opportunity  that  offers  a 
Editor  competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
te  128  career  growth.  Send 

in?  resume  along  with  cover  letter  tO:  Box 

: — : -  5723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OLUMN  - 

omeone  PRODUCTION/TECH 

td^wake  ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 

mh^^i  The  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS, 
nrt  i^ai  Denver's  #1  newspaper,  needs  a  quali- 
irnw^e  fied  technician  to  maintain  new  GOSS 
;ilf  Colorliner  presses.  Experience,  on  press 
Im  J,  rh  controls.  VAX,  VMS,  DECNET,  Ferag, 
f  5740  3'’'^  Western  Lith 

'  equipment,  a  plus.  We  offer  a  distinc- 

five,  modern  work  environment  and  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
___  Employee  Relations 

Rocky  Mountain  News 
400  West  Colfax  Avenue 
1  people  Denver,  CO  80204 

circula-  (303)  892-5173 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Full  responsibility  of  all  production 
functions  for  multi-newspaper  printing 
in  Zone  1.  Experienced  in  offset-union 
environment.  Send  complete  resume  by 
3/13/92  to  Box  5722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


1  I  SALES 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  tour  bus 
magazine,  some  travel.  Salary,  plus 
commission.  Estimated  annual  earn¬ 
ings  $20,000  to  $30,000.  Send  letter, 
resume  to  Busline  Magazine,  PO  Box 
130,  Areola,  IL  61910. 

PH.  (217)  268-3259. _ 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
e  to: 

j  Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

^  11  West  19th  St. 

y  New  York,  NY  10011 

e  POSITIONS 

WANTED 

°  ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITOR 

51  Editor  of  a  30,000  Midwest  suburban 

daily  is  ready  for  a  greater  challenge.  He 
has  21  years  of  experience  - 13  years  in 
management  and  with  the  same 
company.  His  paper  has  won  numerous 
awards.  Took  several  weeklies  and 
helped  to  mold  them  into  a  daily. 
College  degree  and  single. 

The  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  employer.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 

_  FAX  (319)  359-8539 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  7,  1992 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  S25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $535  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3,95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  iine,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $6  50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  as  on  odditiotKii  iine  in  copy  Count  as  an  additiorxil  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday’s  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rotes  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85;  2  to  5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Confract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Company 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


POSITIONS  WANTED  | 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


RECESSION  WOES?  General  Manager 
with  16  years  as  a  COO  and  a  proven 
track  record  can  help  you.  Experienced 
with  union  and  non-union  shops,  8M  to 
72M  circulation  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Strong  on  promotion,  advertising, 
budgeting  and  administration  to  make 
things  happen.  Excellent  motivator  and 
people  person.  Let's  talk  about  it.  Call 
Marty  Cone,  (410)  747-1368. _ 

ADVERTISING 


Manager  looking  for  new  challenge. 
Over  10  years  retail,  national,  classified 
and  CO  op  management  experience. 
Relocatable.  Box  5738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

22  YEARS  SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULA- 


POSmONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  weekly  editor  position.  Will  relo- 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. _ 

Looking  for  “The  Reel  Thing”  in  your 
entertainment  coverage?  Writer  special¬ 
izing  in  movies  and  video  (reviews, 
features)  seeking  spot  on  medium  to 
large  daily.  Experience  includes  major 
magazine,  dailies,  syndication.  Call  I. 
Slifkin  at  (215)  742-7903. 


LAID-OFF  WRITER,  EDITOR,  48  - 
awards,  experience  dailies,  weeklies  ~ 
seeks  responsible  position.  Curran,  7 
Sylvan  Ave.,  Latham,  NY  12110, 
1  (518)  786-7855. 


VETERAN  sports  writer,  editor  and 
bureau  chief  seeks  position  on  mid-size 
to  metro  daily.  Open  to  all  offers.  Call 
Bob  (813)  653-1531. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  MANA¬ 
GER  interested  in  opening  at 
15-20,000  circulation  paper.  Presently 
a  carrier  district  manager/Sunday  motor 
route  manager  at  a  20,000  morning/ 
Sunday  paper  in  midwest.  Sales/ 
promotions  top  priority,  second  only  to 
customer  service.  Possess  good  mana¬ 
gerial  skills,  hard  worker  and  good 
communicator,  along  with  7-years 
circulation  experience.  Prefer  midwest 
locale  but  will  relocate.  Resume  avail¬ 
able.  Box  5735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL,  proven,  circulation 
manager  currently  in  northwest  at  a 
15,000  daily  with  documented  history 
of  achievement.  Seeking  opportunity  for 
advancement  at  larger  property.  Box 
5728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  writer  looking 
for  new  challenges.  Zones  3,4  and  6 
preferred.  6-f  year-veteran  at  28,000 
circulation.  Desk  experience.  Flighly 
versatile. 

Buddy  Wright  (804)  836-5835. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  paper,  with  nine 
months  additional  experience  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 


EXPERIENCED  editor,  reviewer  wants 
book  editor's  job  on  paper  that  wants 
astute  book  selection,  interesting 
column,  wide  readership.  Box  5734, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DELHI  based  writer/photographer  seeks 
assignments  on  travel,  history,  monu¬ 
ments  and  political  reporting.  Post  Box: 
7056,  New  Delhi-2  India. 

FREELANCE  FILM  CRITIC  looking  for 
new  outlets.  Film  degree.  Readable 
style.  Barter.  Add  sparkle  to  your  paper 
without  hiring  extra  staff.  Box  5715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter/writer/editor  with  national  and 
local  exposure  seeks  freelance  assign¬ 
ments.  Reliable.  PO  Box  67491,  L.A., 
CA  90067.  (213)  937-7784. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  freelance  writer  look¬ 
ing  for  spring  training  assignments. 
Need  a  feature  on  your  local  pl^er 
training  at  the  big  league  camp?  CaW 
Anthony  McCarron  at  (305)  782-2459. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  16  years 
experience,  including  nine  years  with 
major  university  news  service.  Eager  to 
rejoin  daily  metro  sharing  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  photojournalism.  Ed  Souza 
(408)  241-2388. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

COMPOSITION  MANAGER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Carol  Albee,  1313 
Oak  Park  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  lA  50313. 
(515)  244-6204. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

I'm  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  Harvey  Seymour  (609)  448-4894. 


EtP  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  — 

When  the  media  circus  came  to  town 


By  David  Wilkening 

Mario  Taboada,  a  30-year-old 
advertising  salesman,  was  driving 
on  1-95  in  south  Florida  when  he 
heard  about  it  on  the  radio.  His 
younger  brother  Manuel  had  been 
murdered  in  Gainesville. 

Ricky  Paules  heard  the  news  from 
a  fellow  salesperson  at  an  interior 
design  center.  Her  23-year-old 
daughter  was  dead. 

These  are  things  that  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  happen. 

The  families  of  murder  victims 
generally  do  not  get  the  news  from 
casual  friends  or  through  the  me¬ 
dia,  which,  in  standard  fashion,  go 
along  with  requests  not  to  release 
the  names  of  victims  until  police 
have  had  a  chance  to  inform  next- 
of-kin  but,  then,  when  it  came  to 
the  media,  nothing  about  the 
Gainesville  serial  murders  was  rou¬ 
tine. 

“It  was  a  little  bit  like  being  a 
zookeeper,  going  out  and  feeding 
the  animals  every  morning  and 
evening,”  remarked  Spencer  Mann, 
public  information  officer  for  the 
Alachua  County  Sheriff’s  Office,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  twice-a-day  press  con¬ 
ferences  he  held  after  the  media  had 
descended  upon  sleepy  Gainesville 
because  five  students  had  been  found 
murdered. 

“There  was  no  question  at  times 


(Wilkening  is  editorial  associ¬ 
ate  at  The  Weekly,  a  central  Flori¬ 
da  news  and  entertainment  mag¬ 
azine  based  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.) 


UBONflNMOa  MOUd 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdNm 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  _ 


I  To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 

I  Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  VCO I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
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it  was  like  a  shark-feeding  frenzy,” 
according  to  Sadie  Darnall,  public 
information  officer  for  the  city  of 
Gainesville  Police  Department  who, 
in  common  with  Mann,  was  thrust 
into  sudden  notoriety  with  the  dra¬ 
matic  search  for  a  campus  killer  just 
as  school  started  in  the  fall  of  1990. 

Recently  the  satellite  trucks  came 
back  to  Gainesville.  This  time  they 
were  in  town  to  report  on  a  grand 
jury  that  eventually  indicted  a  37- 
year-old  drifter  from  Shreveport, 
La.,  who  already  faced  life  behind 


inside  Siberia  not  to  know  about 
this,  and  maybe  they  heard  about  it 
in  Siberia.”  More  than  a  year  after 
the  events  themselves,  interviews 
with  media  people  who  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  murders  portray  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  media  frenzy. 

That  would  have  been  the  last 
thing  on  anyone’s  minds  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  1990  when  35,000  students  and 
1 1 ,000  support  staff  gathered  again 
along  the  heavily  shaded,  winding 
campus  walkways  and  bike  paths  of 
this  central  Florida  city. 


“It  was  a  little  bit  like  being  a  zookeeper,  going  out  and 
feeding  the  animals  every  morning  and  evening,”  remarked 
Spencer  Mann,  public  information  officer  for  the  Alachua 
County  Sheriff’s  Office,  referring  to  the  twice-a-day  press 
conferences .... 


bars  for  other  crimes. 

“Some  people  have  told  me  the 
circus  is  back  in  town,”  observed 
Darnall. 

In  fact,  though,  the  bulk  of  the 
media  have  been  long  gone,  but  they 
have  left  their  own  impact  on 
Gainesville.  “It  [the  murders] 
changed  everybody  who  lived 
through  it.  We  all  discovered  that 
this  could  happen  anywhere  and 
that’s  something  I’ll  take  with  me 
to  the  grave,”  asserted  Larry  Hume, 
a  former  public  relations  officer  at 
the  University  of  Florida  who  now 
works  at  Rollins  College  in  Winter 
Park. 

“For  many  people,  it’s  kind  of  a 
disillusionment.  It  kind  of  burst  their 
bubble  of  being  immune  to  some¬ 
thing  like  this,”  explained  Linda 
Callahan,  a  psychologist  in  private 
practice  who  herself  has  a  daugh¬ 
ter  attending  the  university. 

“Michael  Browne,  the  student 
body  president  at  the  time,  put  it 
best  in  a  eulogy,”  recalled  Linda  S. 
Gray,  assistant  vice  president  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  UF.  “He  said  it  put 
an  end  to  our  innocence.  We  know 
this  can  happen  anywhere,  even  in 
a  little  college  town  where  people 
often  don’t  bother  to  lock  their 
doors.” 

It  is  no  exaggeration  for  Gray  to 
say  the  media  coverage  of  the 
Gainesville  crime  was  so  widespread 
worldwide  that  “you’d  have  to  be 


Gainesville,  named  after  a  con¬ 
federate  general,  Edmund  Gaines, 
began  to  diversify  as  a  medical  cen¬ 
ter  after  World  War  II  but  the  town 
of  88,000  has  traditionally  been 
dominated  by  the  college. 

Stereos  blared  in  late  August  as 
students  unloaded  rental  trailers  at 
dorms  and  apartment  complexes.  The 
campus  mood  was  upbeat  because 
it  seemed  that  allegations  of  racism 
and  scandals  within  the  athletic  de¬ 
partment  were  at  last  coming  to  an 
end.  The  school  had  a  new  presi¬ 
dent. 

Then  on  Aug.  26  the  bodies  of 
Christina  Powell  and  Sonja  Larson 
were  found  at  the  Williamsburg 
Apartments  in  Gainesville,  the  city 
that  Money  magazine  had  ranked  the 
third-most-livable  community  in 
Florida.  The  following  day,  the  de¬ 
capitated  body  of  Christa  Hoyt  was 
found  in  her  duplex.  The  day  after 
that,  two  more  bodies  were  found. 
Tracy  Paules  and  Manny  Taboada 
were  discovered  in  the  unit  they  had 
shared  at  the  Gatorwood  Apartments. 

The  media  began  to  descend  on 
the  town.  They  obtained  the  names 
of  the  latest  victims  from  fellow 
residents  at  the  Gatorwood  Apart¬ 
ments.  Sheriff’s  spokesman  Mann 
appealed  to  the  news  media  not  to 
reveal  the  names,  but  several  radio 
and  tv  stations  went  on  the  air  with 
the  victims’  names  before  the  fam- 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  38) 
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Sterling  Service 

Media  General  serves  daily  newspapers  to  some  very  discrimi¬ 
nating  customers,  in  three  metropolitan  markets. 

But  are  we  satisfying  their  appetites  for  first  class  delivery? 

For  highly  profes¬ 
sional  sales  assis¬ 
tance?  For  service 
that's  beyond  re¬ 
proach? 

Nine  out  of  ten 
subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  say  they  are 
very  satisfied.*  How¬ 
ever,  we've  set  our 
sights  even  higher. 

Our  company  is 
committed  to  further 
improving  service 
and  delivery  in  Rich¬ 
mond  with  a  new 
plant  and  press  capabilities,  in  Tampa  with  zoned  editions  and  en¬ 
hanced  sales  training,  and  in  Winston-Salem  with  the  development 
of  computerized  copy  input  for  key  advertisers. 

At  Media  General,  we  believe  that  by  adding  new  items  to  our 
menu  and  polishing  our  service,  we  will  keep  our  customers  more 
than  satisfied. 

*  Source:  Media  General  Research  Customer  Satisfaction  Survey,  July,  1991 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


Newspaper  In 
Education: 
Our  Commitment 
Continues 


A  week  just  isn't  enough  time 
to  celebrate  the  Newspaper  in 
Education  program.  That's  why, 
in  Massachussetts,  we  take  a  full 
month  to  recognize  a  program 
that  is  so  important  to  develop¬ 
ing  future  readers.  Here's  what 
we  do  at  the  Union-News 
during  NIE  Month: 


'  The  winners  of  our  Write-an-Editorial, 
Write-a-Classified  Ad  and  Create-an-Ad 
contests  are  announced  in  a  special  section  about  NIE. 


*  We  publish  a  newspaper  activity  page  that  can  be  used  in  the 
classroom  or  at  home. 

*  Reporters,  photographers,  editors  and  other  newspaper  staff  members 
visit  schools. 

During  March,  teachers  throughout  Western  Massachussetts  use  the 
Union-News  in  their  classrooms.  Many  of  them  have  been  using  the 
newspaper  as  an  instructional  tool  for  some  time — others  for  the 
first  time. 

Our  NIE  activities  don't  end  in  March.  Programs 
continue  throughout  the  year  with  contests  for  ^ 

students,  activity  pages  and  Read  Alouds. 


Unton-News 

Snnltagltnntliilitem 


1860  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Massachussetts  01101  •  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
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